




















JOHN TYNDALL. 


Joun Tynpati, LL.D., F.R.S., was born in 
Ireland about 1820. He was employed for some 
years on the Ordnance Survey of the United 
Kingdom, went to Germany in 1848, and studied 
at the University of Marburg, and afterward in 
the laboratory of Maenvs, in Berlin. He con- 
ducted investigations on the phenomena of dia- 
magnetism and on the polarity of the diamag- 
netic force, including researches on the magneto- 
optic properties of crystals, and the relation of 
Magnetism and diamagnetism to molecular ar- 
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rangement. He has recently published a volume 
on these subjects. In 1853, having been pre- 
viously elected a Fellow of the Royal Society, he 
was elected Professor of Natural Philosophy in 
the Royal Institution of Great Britain, and suc- 
ceeded the celebrated Farapay as superintend- 
ent. The publication of an essay on the cleay- 
age of slate rocks was the proximate cause of his 
joining his friend Professor Hux ey in a visit 
to the glaciers of Switzerland in 1856; and they 


afterward published a joint paper on the structure 


and motion of glaciers. He returned to Switz- 
erland in 1857, 1858, and 1859, and pursued his 
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| investigations, reaching Chamouni on Christmas- 


night, 1859, through deep snow, and two days 
afterward succeeded in attaining the Montanvert, 





where he remained nearly three days, for the | 
most part amidst blinding snow, and determined | 
the winter motion of the Mer de Glace. In 1859 | 


he commenced his researches on radiant heat, 
which have disclosed relations previously un- 
thought of between this agent and the gaseous 
form of matter. Numerous memoirs published 
in the Philosophical Transactions ave devoted to 
this subject. In one of them a ray-filter is de- 
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the sun, the electric light, and the lime light-are 
detached from the non-luminous ones, combustion 
and vivid incandescence being effected at foci 
absolutely dark. Mr. Tyxpary is a. Rumford 
Medalist of the Royal Society, and a member of 
various foreign scientific societies. He was made 
LL.D. of Cambridge in 1856, and LL.D. of Ed- 
inburgh in 1866, when Mr, CARLYLE was installed 
Rector of the University, He bas written The 
Glaciers of the Alps, published in 1860; fount- 
aineering, in 1861; Vacation Tour, in 1562 ; 
Heat considered as a Mode of Motion, in 18!::: ; 
On Radiation» the “ Rede” Lecture, May 16, 
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1865. in 1865. He has also published a volume 
on sound, Faraday as a Discoverer, and two 
recent works, the one entitled Fragme nts of 
Science, and the other //ours of Exercise in the 
Alps, 1871. 

Dr. Tyxpaxu’s name has recently been brought 
somewhat prominently before the public in con- 
sequence of a paper written by him in the Fort- 
nightly Review, in which he proposed to ascer- 
tuin the practical value of prayer by statistical 
observations taken in hospitals. ‘This article led 
to a lengthened controversy, in which many per- 
sons of eminence, representing all varieties of 
belief, took part. Dr. Tyypau not long since 
made a very successful lecturing tour in this 
country. ‘The profits of this excursion he gen- 
erously left in the hands of a committee, the in- 
terest to be expended for the aid of students who 
devote themselves to original research. It is 
needless here to dilate on Professor TyNDALL’s 
eminence as a man of science, but it may be 
mentioned that, in common with Professor Hux- 





Ley, he possesses in a very remarkable degree 
the power of lucid explanation, and, under his 
skillful guidance, the most unlearned reader is 
enabled to master many of the difficulties of sci- 
entific study. 

= This Number of HarPER’s WEEK- 


Ly contains more reading matter than 
an average octavo volume. The most 


popular awthors of England and Amer- 
ica write constantly for the WEEKLY. 
As a journal of choice reading, com- 
bined with artistic attractions of the 
very highest order, it leaves every com- 
petitor in the distance, and is the best 
and cheapest periodical in the world. 
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(EF With this Number of HARPER’S WEEK- 
v our readers will receive gratuitously a beauti- 
'y illustrated 

EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, 
in which ANTHONY TROLLOPE’s new JVovel, 
“PHINEAS REDUX,” and “THE PARISIANS,” 

Lorp Lytton, are continued. Besides these 
admirable and popular serial stories the SUPPLE- 
MENT contains a large variety of interesting mis- 
cellaneous reading and pictorial attractions of the 
highest order. 

An illustrated EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT will 
also be sent out gratuitously with the next Num- 
ber of the WEEKLY. 
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CASARISM. 


¢ discussion that is going on in the 
§ newspapers on the subject of General 
GRANT’Ss second re-election is at least prema- 
ture. Barely six months of his second term 


have elapsed. It will be extraordinary if, 
during the next three years, men’s minds do 
not drift into new channels, and popular 
fancy does not crave new idols. Few, in- 
deed, of our Presidents have retained their 


popularity throughout their first term of 
office. But two of the six who, before 
GRANT, were re-elected were ever thought 
of for a third term. If Mr. LINCOLN had 


lived, and carried into successful effect his 
scheme of pacification, the question might, 
perhaps, have arisen in his case. But no 
one thought of pressing the name of either 
MADISON, or MONROR, or JACKSON for a third 
nomination. Indeed, it has come to be al- 
most an axiom in party politics that, in the 
absence of such extraordinary qualifications 


as were possessed by LINCOLN and GRANT, 
the weakest nomination that can be made is 
that of the President in office. He has not 
only to contend against the public belief 
in the principle of rotation in office, which 
may or may not be sound and wise, but is 
certainly wide-spread and deep-rooted, but, 
however he may have administered his of- 
fice, he must have displeased five profession- 
al politicians for one he has gratified, and he 
is thus certain to encountera I:kewarmness, 
if not an active hostility, among the chiefs 
of his party, which more than counterbal- 
ances the support he can command from the 
Custom-house, the Post-office, and the In- 
ternal’ Revenue Department. On general 
principles, then, it is not worth while, at 
present at least, to regard what the news- 
papers call “ Cesarism” as a practical ques- 
tion. But it may not be wholly frivolous to 
look at it for a moment as a matter of curi- 
ous speculation. 
Nothing in the Constitution precludes the 


re-election of the same man to the Presidency 
for an indefinite number of terms. In the 
original draft of the Constitution the Presi- | 
dent was elected by Congress for a term of 
seven years, and was not re-eligible. In the 
Constitution as amended by the Grand Com- 
mittee, and finally adopted, the President 


is elected by Presidential electors for four 


years, and his rights as to re-election are the 
game as those of other citizens, WASHING- 


TON, at the close of his second term, apprised 
his feiiow-citizens that he “declined to be 
considered among the number of those out 
of whom the choice of a President was to be 
made,” and added that “the acceptance of 
and continuance in the office have been a 
uniform sacrifice of inclination to the opin- 
ion of duty.” He evidently considered him- 
self eligible, and had his “inclination” been 
different, would have seen no objection to a 
third term. Nor did Mr. JEFFERSON, when 
urged to become a candidate for the third 
time by various bodies of citizens, and by 
the Legislatures of Vermont, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, 
and Georgia. He declined partly on the 
ground of growing infirmities, and partly 
from deference to the example set by WASH- 
INGTON. In fact, Mr. Mapison’s succession 
had some time before been settled between 
the President and his supporters. There is 
nothing in the writings of JEFFERSON or his 
contemporaries to show that either he or 
they thought a third term would have in- 
volved a violation of the principles of de- 
mocracy, or a menace to republican institu- 
tions. So far as the Constitution and the 
opinions of its framers are concerned, then, 
a third Presidential term seems free from 
objection. 

The bugbear called “ Cesarism” is rather 
a sneer than an argument. If the President 
can be elected thrice, it is said by the ar- 
dent patriots who see a coming CSAR in 
General GRANT, why not four, five, or six 
times, or for life? Why not, indeed, if the 
people say so? If a clear majority of the 
people vote to abolish the republic and 
set up an empire, who shall hinder them ? 
Shall we, then, go into hysterics in advance ? 
If the people choose to-morrow to establish 
Mormonism, or human sacrifices, we don’t 
see who could say them nay. Yet our wives 
and children need not distress themselves 
quite yet. Before we believe that forty mill- 
ions of people are going to be false to their 
traditions and to deny their principles, some 
evidence must be brought. There must be 
some facts going to show a change of mind, 
some obvious signs of a distrust in free in- 
stitutions, some well-marked indications of 
a leaning to monarchy or imperialism. Now 
the fact is, there is nothing of the kind. 
Probably there never was a time when the 
general faith in our institutions was as firm 
as it is now. It would certainly require 
something more than the re-election of a 
good magistrate to office to prove its decay. 
But this ghost of Cwsarism has haunted us 
throughout our brief history. Mr. JEFFER- 
son detected it in Mr. ADAMs’s well-brushed 
peruke and handsome liveries. FRENEAU’S 
Gazette discovered it distinctly in HAMIL- 
TON’S sonorous periods and foreign reminis- 
cences. It lurked behind JACKSON’s impe- 
rious commands. Poor Jenkins has had 
several glimpses of it on the beach at Long 
Branch. WASHINGTON, with his sterling 
common-sense, used to say that there were 
not ten men worth listening to in all the 
country who were in favor of monarchy. 
If Cesarism was of such minute dimensions 
then, when the republie was an experiment, 
what must its proportions be now, when the 
United States are one of the great powers 
of the world, and all Europe is trying to 
build on their model ? 

A really serious objection to the third 
term plan is the bias it would give to the 
President’s policy before and during the can- 
vass. It can not be expected of any Pres- 
ident that he should be indifferent to the 
result of a contest in which he is the stand- 
ard-bearer of his party. In practice the 
policy of a President, while running for re- 
election, has been too often shaped in order 
to win votes rather than serve the best in- 
terests of the country. His foreign policy 
is apt to be more aggressive than it would 
be after election. Measures of domestic 
policy are likely to be considered more with 
a view to their immediate effect upon the 
minds of the people than in the light of the 
permanent advantage of the commonwealth. 
Unpleasant duties are apt to be shirked. 
Offenses committed by popular men con- 
trolling votes are frequently overlooked. 
Acquiescence in the follies of the hour is 
often feigned. Few Presidents, pending a 





canvass, would surrender a MASON and SiI- 
DELL, or suppress a Fenian outbreak. Some 
would even go so far as to justify an Ostend 
manifesto, or the bombardment of Greytown. 
Hardly any could refuse to reward desertion 
from the enemy, or extraordinary efforts in 
the ranks, with office. These objections, it 
will be noticed, apply with equal force to a 
second term as to a third. And in practice 
a President must have extraordinary claims 
to have a chance of either. 

On the other hand, it is hardly possible 
to exaggerate the importance to the country 
of retaining the services of a faithful and 
experienced magistrate. The United States 
have not always been fortunate in their 
chief rulers. They have discovered that 
Presidential elections, like marriage, are a 
lottery. They have sometimes drawn rather 








queer lots therein. In times past, when the 
country was small and isolated from the rest 
of the world, these accidents mattered little. 
Men blushed for the President, and contain- 
ed their souls in patience till his four years 
expired. But the progress of events, and 
our present rank as a first-class power, have 
changed all this. We can not afford now to 
have a blunderer or a blusterer in the Chief 
Magistracy of the republic. It is vital, es- 
sentially vital, that the Presidency should 
be held by a safe man. Small errors and 
weaknesses we can well overlook and for- 
give. But we can not afford to make any 
more experiments—to elect men to the Pres- 
idency who may turn out well, but who, for 
the sake of personal renown, may involve 
us in foreign wars, or rekindle the dying 
embers of domestic strife. We can bear with 
much for the sake of assured peace and safe 
government. It is hard to say what price 
we could not afford to pay rather than elect 
another BUCHANAN or JOHNSON. 





MR. COLFAX AND OAKES AMES. 


In the carnival of slander that attended 
the last Presidential campaign the honor- 
able reputation of SCHUYLER COLFAX was to 
be weighed against the fading memory and 
untrustworthy assertions of OAKES AMES. 
Against Mr. CoLrax the opposition leaders 
seemed to turn with especial malice. Pure 
as had ever been his reputation in all the 
paths of life, eminent as were his services 
to freedom, they hoped to crush him by idle 
insinuations, and perhaps to revenge upon 
him the fall of slavery. The feeble and 
hesitating charges made against him by 
OakES AMES were eagerly repeated, and 
the people were called upon to believe tes- 
timony that was either frivolous or contra- 
dictory, and to accept a statement as true 
that was denied by CoLFax, and which had 
once been denied by his assailant. The 
heat of the contest has passed away, men’s 
impulses have been softened into common- 
sense, and the more candid of his opponents 
have confessed the integrity of Mr. CoLFax, 
and the errors and contradictions of AMEs. 
It is impossible, indeed, to read over the 
whole testimony of the latter, and observe 
the varying nature of his statements at dif- 
ferent times, without feeling that his once 
vigorous intellect had become clouded, and 
that the disease which was so soon to bear 
him away had perhaps impaired those facul- 
ties which in their mature strength carried 
on to success one of the greatest of modern 
financial and engineering labors. 

It has since happened that two incidents 
have occurred that tend to show what be- 
came of the $1200 check marked S. C. which 
AMES, in one stage of the controversy, said 
he had paid to Mr. CoLtrax. About two 
months before his death Mr. AMEs admitted 
to General CLINTON B. Fisk, of St. Louis, 
with whom he had long been in close busi- 
ness relationship, that he believed the check 
was paid to himself, that DILLON, the cash- 
ier, was correct in his statement; and he 
further said that Mr. CoLrax had been great- 
ly wronged in the matter. In other words, 
according to General Fisk’s statement, which 
we are authorized to use, AMES himself was 
convinced at last that the $1200 check was 
never seen nor heard of by Mr.CoLtrax. No 
one, therefore, can any*longer entertain the 
preposterous charge, when even its author 
had abandoned it; and the additional tes- 
timony of Mr. Drew, who saw AMEs draw a 
$1200 check on the 22d of June and pay the 
money to a stranger, receives confirmation 
from the statement of General Fisk. We 
should scarcely have thought this unfound- 
ed accusation deserving of another notice, 
so wholly unworthy is it of belief, had not 
these somewhat remarkable incidents tended 

to throw new light upon the whole transac- 
tion. The honor of our public men, too, is 
dear to the people. Mr. Cotrax has been 
deeply wronged, and we believe the country 
will rejoice to see his untainted reputation 
saved from the malice of his enemies, and 
will do full justice to his eminent public 
services and the unselfish devotion with 
which he has given his life to the support 
of pure republicanism. 

It would be pleasant to think, as is confi- 
dently believed by some of his friends, that 
AMEs, had he lived, would have publicly 
stated that he was mistaken in the matter, 
and that death alone prevented him from 
repairing the injury he had done. Yet his 
latest statement will tend to show the little 
reliance that can be placed upon his earlier 
ones. His memory had plainly become im- 
paired; and the charges he so confidently 
made against WILSON, COLFAX, BLAINE, GAR- 
FIELD, and the other Republican leaders, the 
chief defenders of freedom, have received a 
new refutation. His testimony was evi- 
dently not trustworthy. He became sensi- 
ble himself that he had been led into error ; 
and if he was at last convinced that he had 
done injustice to Mr. CoLFaXx, it is not im- 
possible that he would have been equally 
ready to withdraw his other statements. He 








felt, his friends believe, that he had done 


wrong, that his memory had failed him, and 
in the latter period of his life showed a de- 
sire to make a proper atonement. Such is 
the conclusion of the career of OaAKEs AMEs, 
like that of many other men, an ineffective 
repentance, 





PROTESTANT PROGRESS IN 
EUROPE. 


Ir the progress of Protestantism in Europe 
were to be estimated only by the disasters 
that within the past ten years have fallen 
upon its chief opponent, we need scarcely 
do more than relate the fall of the papal 
power. In one of the most brilliant but 
least truthful of his rhetorical passages 
MacavuLay has painted the invincible 
strength of the Church of Rome, which 
should reign over the seven hills when 
modern empires had passed away, and the 
New Zealander looked down on the ruins 
of St. Paul’s. The striking picture has often 
been dwelt upon by the papal advocates, 
has been transferred to their literature, and 
perhaps not seldom awakened their declin- 
ing hopes. Protestantism, said MacauLay, 
had ceased to advance ; Romanism was sti!] 
firm and progressive. Had he lived a few 
years longer, he might have written his own 
refutation. Of the two hundred millions 
who, twenty years ago, in all parts of the 
world were supposed to be the obedient fol- 
lowers of the Italian Pope, how many have 
become the proper subjects of excommuni- 
cation and papal denunciation, and are only 
spared from the inopportuneness of the 
time? All Austria has revolted from the 
papal rule on the Protestant questions of 
education and of marriage; Italy, rebellious 
and defiant, drives the Pope to the Vatican, 
and plants its public schools in every sec- 
tion of the peninsula; Spain is republican, 
and wages war upon the Church; France is 
at least no certain defender, as of old, of the 
temporal power; Germany threatens ruin 
to ultramontanism; and through all the an- 
cient strongholds of the papacy convents 
are broken up, churches remodeled, the 
Jesuits expelled, and the press and the 
school set free from the control of the 
priest. Of the one hundred millions of 
European Catholics an extraordinary pro- 
portion have lapsed into heresy or disobedi- 
ence, are the enemies of the priesthood and 
the defenders of modern progress. 

The chief trait of Protestant advance in 
Europe, next to the decay of its oppressors, 
is its admission into those countries where 
ten years ago it was rigorously suppressed. 
The Protestant preacher, for the first time 
since LOYOLA roused the fires of persecution 
in Italy, now exhorts attentive audiences 
within the walls of Rome itself. He pene- 
trates to Toledo, and prays over the martyrs 
of the Inquisition. A Protestant synod re- 
cently met in France, the first that had been 
held in three hundred years, Nor is it im- 
possible that Huguenot honesty and sim- 
plicity may reform at last its misguided peo- 
ple. American missionaries have reached 
Hungary and Bohemia, and Austria is no 
longer closed by cruel legislation to the 
voice of progress. It was not long ago that 
Austria imprisoned the convert to Protest- 
antism, Florence tortured heretics, and Rome 
cherished its Inquisition. These traits of 
barbarism at least have passed away, and 
Catholic Europe has been raised to the high- 
er level of Protestant humanity. Of the 
two bodies the number of Romanists in Eu- 
rope must have been recently diminished 
greatly, while that of the Protestants must 
be held to have increased. In Ireland emi- 
gration is rapidly reducing the Romanist 
population, and tending finally to transfer 
the control of the island into the hands of 
the Protestants. In England the Roman 
Church has increased chiefly from Irish im- 
migration. The most degraded and uncul- 
tivated portion of the Irish population seem 
to migrate to England. They fill Liverpool 
with crime, Mr. Kay relates, and burden the 
police courts of London. Yet they are usu- 
ally good Catholics. And it is from this 
class that Archbishop MANNING is diligent- 
ly forming a political faction. Among the 
members of the ruling caste in England and 
from dreaming Oxford scholars the papacy 
makes converts. It wins now and then a 
Bure or a NEWMAN. It sometimes gains 
large sums of money by death-bed strategy ; 
it obtained recently more than $200,000 by 
bequest from a Mrs. WELD, while it merci- 
lessly left her mother, aged eighty, in a con- 
dition of destitution. It has won the sym- 
pathy or the secret adherence of perhaps 
one-tenth of the clergy of the Established 
Church. Yet the whole number of Roman 
Catholics in England is not more than 
1,500,000, and it is probable that the Non- 
conformist denominations are advancing far 
more rapidly than the prelati¢al. They 
claim already, estimated by the nnmber of 
their church sittings, a majority of the 
whole population. - 

But it is not the spiritual but the political 
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wer of Rome that is now disturbing the 
tranquillity of Europe and of America. Of 
the two factions into which the Papal Church 
has been divided since the Council of Trent, 
the more liberal has been apparently wholly 
suppressed. The Jesuits, who drove their 
plowshares over Port Royal and crushed 
the intelligence of Naples and Florence, rule 
over the Romish Church. Shorn and maim- 
ed, it is still endowed with a terrible energy. 
It is united, pitiless, and desperate. By a 
sudden stratagem it has seized upon the 
government of France, and laughs at the 
rage of the people. Its priests have filled 
Spain, just rising to a better life, with blood- 
shed and civil disorders. It threatens re- 
bellion and ruin to Germany. It plots the 
desolation of Italy. In Ireland it has be- 
come the centre of political strife; and fee- 
ble as are its apparent resources, its unity 
and its vigor, its merciless and destructive 
policy, give to the politicians of the Vatican 
an extraordinary influence in the affairs of 
both hemispheres. Yet the press and the 
public school are its enemies. The press 
detects its strategy, the public school lays 
the foundations of purer morals and a purer 
faith. The one firmly requires the exclusion 
of religion from politics, the other makes 
good citizens even of the least cultivated 
class of Romanists. To silence or to bribe 
the press, to close the public schools, is the 
aim of Romanism in Europe and America. 





THE COAL MONOPOLY. 


Tue cheapness of food and coal most con- 
cerns the comfort of the people; to lower 
their price must be the aim of every popu- 
lar government. Yet both with us have 
become the subjects of monopolies, and are 
dealt out to the people by the great com- 
panies in such quantities as they think 
will aid them best in paying their divi- 
dends. Next winter we are threatened with 
a dearth of coal, because the companies 
have resolved that there shali be one. 
There is no complaint of any deficiency in 
the supply, of any failure of the mines, or any 
want of labor, but the coal companies and 
the railroads combine to stop the production 
of coal in order to raise the price, and are 
willing to @arve the miner and the consum- 
er to enlarge their own profits. It is of no 
consequence to them that the poor must suf- 
fer or perish, that every honest working 
family must be pinched and straitened, that 
manufactures are impeded and commerce 
checked, so long as their dividends are 
maintained and their wasteful extravagance 
supplied. The price of coal has already risen 
one-third; by December, if the companies 
choose, it may be doubled. The mines are 
to be left unworked, the coal retained, and 
the all-powerful companies’ rule unchecked 
over the helpless people. It has long been 
their custom to produce these periods of un- 
necessary dearth; they scarcely seem con- 
scious of the cruelty of their policy, or of 
the painful consequences of their avarice. 

Our supply of coal comes chiefly from a 
small district in Eastern Pennsylvania, which 
is almost wholly under the control of a few 
great companies. Here within the compar- 
atively narrow compass of about five hun- 
dred square miles lies the finest and almost 
the only bed of anthracite in the world. In 
the beautiful valley of the Wyoming, in the 
wild and desolate regions of the Schuylkill 
and the Lehigh, strewn in great basins or 
sometimes upheaved to the tops of the 
mountains, the rich stores of coal have been 
concentrated by nature in an unequaled 
profusion. The supply is at present bound- 
less. Many of the beds reach to an un- 
known depth. Some have as yet been only 
partially explored ; and notwithstanding the 
extraordinary waste practiced in getting 
out the coal, there seems enough to satisfy 
for generations the wants of the nation. 
No one with us, it appears, need suffer from 
the want of fuel. The gigantic mining com- 
panies, which are also often owners of the 
railways, the Delaware and Lackawanna, 
the Pennsylvania Coal Company, the Dela- 
ware and Hudson, the Lehigh Valley Rail- 
road Company, the Reading, and several 
others, penetrate the rich territory with 
their innumerable branches, and control the 
mines and the transportation, and it is well 
understood that no company or interest that 
attempts to restrain their monopoly will be 
suffered to exist among them. 

But besides this rich region an endless 
range of valuable bituminous coal spreads 
through Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Missouri, Michigan, and reaches far 
down through Western Virginia to the 
mountains of Northern Alabama. We can 
supply the, world with fuel. The cannel 
and “block” coals of the Western States are 
already coming into use. But as yet the 
vast fields of coal have scarcely been touch- 
ed, and the Kanawha mines of Western Vir- 
ginia alone are capable of a limitless pro- 
duction. With such resources we may well 


wonder why there should ever be a dearth 


bought at the mines for two dollars a ton or 
less is sold in New York for seven? The 
cost is plainly trebled in the transportation 
of a distance of less than two hundred, and 
sometimes of not more than one hundred 
miles. A cheap freight railroad running 
into the coal districts of Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
or Western Virginia might reduce the price 
of fuel one-half. It is a reproach to the en- 
ergy of our people that when coal lies in 
unprecedented masses all over our wonder- 
ful country we are content to be ruled by a 
few great companies, and suffer all the pains 
they may choose in their avarice to inflict. 
But the future of the coal trade is still 
more suggestive. Soon the mines of Penn- 
sylvania and the West must supply the fuel 
of the world. The mines of England, yield- 
ing 120,000,000 tons a year, already show 
signs of exhaustion. Coal has doubled in 
price in England within three years. En- 
glish iron manufacturers are turning to the 
United States as the scene of their future 
successes. It is rumored in Philadelphia 
that a prominent English firm engaged in 
building steamers has resolved to remove 
with all its capital and labor to the banks 
of the Delaware. It is not unlikely that 
Western Virginia and Pennsylvania may 
soon supply the factories of Europe with 
fuel, that the great iron-works of the world 
will follow the line of coal from Pittsburg 
to the Tennessee; and it seems more than 
ever the duty of the national government to 
prevent this great trade from falling into 
the hands of monopolists. It is the cost of 
transportation alone that raises the price 
of fuel. A government railway penetrating 
the West from New York to Chicago seems 
the only means of opening to the world the 
immense masses of coal that lie every where 
scattered through the inaccessible country. 
Our export of fuel and the growth of our iron 
factories depend upon the cheapness of coal. 
It seems the duty of the national government 
to provide at least economical transporta- 
tion; and the best mode of tempting the 
steam-ship builders from the banks of the 


_Clyde to the Hudson or the Delaware would 


be to provide a sufficient communication be- 
tween the mines and the sea. Nor with a 
government route would the great monopo- 
lies ever be able to prey upon the famishing 
people, 








PERSONAL. 


Tue Duke of Edinburgh should be satisfied 
with what the English Parliament have done for 
him in anticipation of his marriage with the 
Russian princess. Mr. GLADSTONE said the mar- 
riage was one of affection, and he thought the 
proner thing would be to vote him $125,000 a 
year, and $30,000 a year to the princess in case 
she should survive him. The young people 
ought certainly to be able to rough it on that 
paltry figure. There was a little grumbling on 
the part of three or four radicals, who thought 
it time that sort of thing should stop. But it 
went through without trouble. 

—Mr. Louis Baecer, formerly managing edit- 
or of the Washington /utriot, has been — 
ed vice-con’ul of Norway and Sweden at Wasb- 
ington. He is a carpet-Bagger, of course, but 
not without a “‘ Louis.” 

—The personal accomplishments of the aver- 
age man of Colorado are thus described by a 
resident: ‘‘Our butcher is a graduate of Yale; 
one of the gentlemen working in the printing- 
office is a graduate of Cambridge, and winner of 
the bishop’s medal for proficiency in classics ; a 
ranch-man near by is the son of a general in the 
British army, and a near relative of GrorGE 
STEPHENSON, the engineer; four other ranch- 
men are the four sons of a former Governor of 
Bengal, who is still very wealthy; and two are 
sons of an eminent London banker.”’ 

—The minor works of the late Mr. Grore, in- 
cluding several unpublished pieces, are soon to 
be printed; and Mr. Murray promises A Brief 
Memoir of the Princess Charlotte of Wales, by the 
Lady Rose WEIGALL. 

—General BuTLerR, knowing that somebody 
must in due time become Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, United States Senator, and President 
of the United States, has purchased two lots on 
Capitol Hill, Washington, upon which he pro- 
poses to build a grand mansion for occupancy 
when at the national capital. The site is con- 
venient for political purposes, being distant but 
a few rods from the Capitol, quite handy for 
lunches, and talks that lead to results, and in- 
stantly accessible when legislators become weary 
of debate and require reflection. And then it 
is a good place for a home generally. 

— Se. Myers, Chinese secretary of the British 
legation at Pekin, has finished his manuscript 
dictionary of biographical and historical refer- 
ences, embracing the whole of Chinese literature 
from the earliest period to the present century. 
—The publication of Earl Russe.i’s book has 
caused occasional allusion to him as the oldest 
statesman in Europe. He will be eighty-one 
years old on Monday, August 18; but he is not 
so old by nearly two and a half years as the 
Pope, nor so old as EsPaARTERO by six months, 
nor so old as Lord STRATFORD DE REDCLIFFE 
by four years, nor so old as Guizor by nearly 
five years. There have been in past times many 
older active European statesmen than Earl Rus- 
SELL—as Lord Lyxpuurst, Lord BroveHam, 
Lord PaLtmerston, the Duke of Wellington, 
Count NessELRopg, and Prince METTERNICH. 
—ALEXANDER Wust, a member of our Nation- 
al Academy of Design, and an occasional con- 
tributor to our artistic department, has the 
“best picture’’ at the National Academy of De- 
sign in London. 

—That was a fine ‘“‘old”’ time the Aged Broth- 
erhood Society of Portland had a few days since 
at their annual meeting, about five hundred be- 
ing present. After dinner the songs Jvrtland, 





of coal. 


Why is it that coal which can be 





Mear, Majesty, and Coronation were sung by a 
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choir none of whom were less than seventy 

years old. Among the oldest members preseut 

Maio JAMES RaCKLErr, aged ninety-four years ; 

Major I. Frre, of Fryeburg, eighty years old; 

H. 8. Fgason, eighty-six years; SeTH HILBORN, 

eighty-five years; and io Mussey, eighty- 

one, who presented the association with $500. 

—Dr. Epwakp Wakken, who was the chief 
medical expert in the great WuarTon poisoning 
case, has been pepelated surgeon to the staff of 
the Khedive of Egypt, with the rank of colonel 
and the privilege of practicing his profession in 
Cairo. 
that “‘ lawyers’ mistakes sometimes hang six feet 
in the air,” is about the only pleasant thing re- 
membered of that trial. 

—In the last English census one thousand 
nine hundred and twenty-seven poets were re- 
corded as residing in London. 

—The Rev. JoserpH STEVENSON, an English 
archeologist, has been officially depated to 
transcribe from the archives of Rome all docu- 
ments bearing upon early British history. 

—Bishop Porrer has stated to a friend that 
liberal subscriptions to the fund for building 
the new cathedral continue to be received, with 
such other manifestations of public support as 
to warrant the expectation that ere many years 
pass away the great cathedral will be un fait ac- 
compli. By the terms of its charter the sittings 
are to be free. Two subscriptions of $100,000 
each have been received. 

—Mr. Darwin has met with a little rebuff in 
France, his nomination for membership of the 
French Academy of Sciences having recently 
been rejected by a vote of 26 to 6. 

—New men are always coming on. ROBERT 
Kerr, a young man of Irish extraction, after 
learning the mason’s trade, educated himself, 
and recently graduated at Dartmouth. His 
merits having come to the knowledge of Mr. 
Rei, editor of the Tribune (who delivered the 
oration at the late Commencement of that col- 
lege), Mr. R. offered him a place on the edito- 
rial staff of the Tribune, and ere long he will be, 
as they phrase it in newspaper circles, “ slinging 
brevier,’’ if, indeed, he is not already doing so. 

—The oldest premier now living is Mr. Ben- 
nETT, of Newfoundland. He is now eighty-four 
years old, and the only original member of the 
Newfoundland Chamber of Commerce now alive. 
The old gentleman has taken a little run over to 
England to og pee a bit, after which, as they 
say in Georgia, he will ‘‘ resume the primeval 
condition of his former rectitude.” 

—The daughter of Sir Tuomas Harpy, who 
is to become Mrs. Joaquin MILLER, is said to 
be a tall, lovely girl, graceful as calla lily (we 
haven’t that vegetable -— ) and has written 
two works. The mother, Lady Harpy, has 
published several works, though nothing ex- 
ceptionally grand. 

—And now comes the Rev. BensJaMin LARRA- 
BEE, for several years a missionary in Persia, 
who said at a recent college dinner at Middle- 
bury, Vermont, that the Shah far exceeded in 
wisdom and ability any account of him which 
had been published in this country, and that 
none of the European editors or correspondents 
had done full justice to hfs Highness. 

—Ex-Governor PoLLock loveth his little prac- 
tical joke. At the alumni dinner of Lafayette 
College, at Easton, Pennsylvania, he made a 
speech for Mr. Joun W. HALLENBECK, one of 
the college trustees, and said he should charge 
J. W. HALLENBECK $1000 as a fee for the talk, 
and pay the same into the college treasury. J. 
W. HALLENBECK was financially erect on the 
question, and the $1000 have been handed over. 

—Prince SCHWARZENBERG’S estate has been 
visited by representatives from nearly every 
country taking part in the Vienna Exposition, 
the United States being represented by Profess- 
ors HorsrorpD, Dr. WaRDER, of Ohio, and by 
correspondents of several American journals. 
The estate lies to the northwest of Vienna, in 
the direction of Prague, and comprises about 
75,000 acres, of which 40,000 are woodland, 20,000 
are cultivated, 14,000 are covered by water, and 
the remainder is devoted to farm-yards, streets, 
etc. Thedomain has been in the possession of the 
SCHWARZENBERG family since 1660, having been 
formerly the property of the RosenBERG family. 
The domain reverted to the crown on the death 
of the last one of the Rosenperes, in 1611, and 
was presented to the Count JoHN ADOLF zuU 
SCHWARZENBERG at the time above mentioned. 
The population of the domain is in the neigh- 
borhood of 30,000 people, who inhabit ninety- 
nine villages, the largest of which, Wittingau, is 
the residence of the prince. The prince is as- 
sisted by the hereditary prince, ADOLF JOSEPH, 
in the management of the estates, and there is 
an army of officials, from director of the domain 
down. Five years’ service entitles an official to 
a pension of one-eighth of his past salary, so 
that forty years of service bring the pension up 
to an amount equal to the original annual com- 
pensation. The yearly tax paid by the prince 
reaches the high sum of 150,000 florins, and the 
entire domain, exclusive of the sugar mills, brings 
in a yearly product to the value of 6,000,000, or 
about three per cent. of the capital represented. 
There is hardly a limit to the variety of sub- 
stances of food produced on the estates. Fish- 
culture has been for three hundred years a great 
specialty. The RosENBERG family, in the end 
of the fifteenth century, first stocked with fish 
the largest pond—the Rosenberger Teich, it is 
called to-day—and now the annual production 
is 224 tons of fish, seven-eighths of which are 
carp, and one-eighth schill and pike. 

—It now passes into the domain of fact and 
history that the good cook is sure to become 
very aged. Good victual and vicious life are 
not compatible. Instance: a man aged one hun- 
dred and twenty-seven bas just died in Russia; 
he had been cook to the great Empress Caru- 
ERINEII. The me} NICHOLAS granted him 
a yearly pension of 700 rubles, which enabled 
him to keep the pot boiling. He has a little boy 
aged ninety-eight. 

—GERALD Massey, one of the graceful minor 
poets of England, will be among the literary folk 
of England who are coming hither in the autumn 
to tell us what they can for the ordinary lecture- 
room figure—50 cents to $1 per head. He has 
had success in England as a lecturer and essay- 
ist, and had the great comfort of having a pen- 
sion conferred upon him by the government of 
Lord PALMERSTON in 1863 as “‘ the first poet of 
our time who has sprung from the people.” 
Mr. Massey is now forty-eight years old. In 
early youth he was employed in a silk mill, and 
afterward became a straw-plaiter, 





At the “ge 
of fifteen he went to London, became an errand- 


fis repartee to the Attorney-General, ° 





boy, and spent some years in trade before he 
began to get his living by writing. He now re- 
sides in a rustic cottage, given him by Lord 
BRrowNLow, in one of the most charming parts 
of his native county of Hertfordshire. 

—Mr. Moncure D. Conway gives a bit of un- 
written history connected with Joun Brigut’s 
entrance into office. When Mr. GLADSTONE was 
arranging the cabinet of which Mr. Briaut be- 
came a member he said to the Queen, “I shall 
have to call Mr. Brigut.”” The Queen said, 
“Do not think I have any objection to Mr. 
Bricut. I shall never cease to be grateful to 
him for his defense of me in a popular meeting.”’ 
When Guapstong went to Bricut the latter 
said he did not wish to hold office. “But you 
must,” said GLapsTong, adding, humorously, 
‘* you have got us into this fix, and must see,us 
throagh with it.” He then offered Briext any 
post he wished to occupy, and the statesman 
selected the lowest in point of salary—the Board 
of Trade, with £2000—Dbecause, he. said, “he 
knew something about it.” When, according 
to custom, he was taken down to Windsor to be 
sworn in the Queen’s presence, an elegant 
luncheon had been prepared. While Mr. BRIGHT 
was at luncheon a page came to say to him that 
in the ensuing ceremony her Majesty was anx- 
lous to dispense with any form which was in any 
way contrary to his (Mr. Brieut’s) views or 
feelings, and that the usual kneeling and kissing 
her hand might be dispensed with—as it was. 
When Mr. Bricut entered into the presence of 
the Queen she shook hands with him heartily. 
The Crown Princess of Prussia was present, and 
she advanced to Mr. Briaut, and told him that 
she and her mother and sisters and brothers had 
always remembered with gratitude his defense 
of her against Mr. Ayrton’s criticisms. They 
then fell into a pleasant conversation, in which 
Mr. Bricgut showed more adaptation to some 
of the complimentary ways of courts than his 
Quaker habits would lead one to suspect. 

—The Supreme Court of Massachusetts now 
consists of Horace Gray, appointed in 1864; 
Joun WELLS, in 1866; James D. Coxt, in 1868; 
Sera Ames and Marcus Morton, in 1869; an 
WituiaM Enpicort, Jun., in 1873, The salary 
of the Chief Justice is $6500 per year, and of the 
associates, $6000. 

—The Omaha editor has a pleasing way of 
doing the little compliment to the stranger of 
distinction visiting that city. Thus: * W. M. 
MADDEN, commonly known as ‘ Fatty, the Great 
American Traveler,’ arrived in.the city yester- 
day, and sampled forty kegs of beer, besides at- 
tending the circus, and eating eight straight 
meals at the Wyoming.”’ 

—The last personal gossip about the way of 
life of Pope Pivs IX., who hes just entered on 
the twenty-eighth vear of his pontificate, is that 
his health is so fully restored as to enable him 
to resume his usual food and exercise. He risca 
at half past five o'clock, makes his toilet, which 
includes much shampooing ; next follows mass ; 
after which a simple collation of coffee, with 
four bits of toasted bread: then an ordinary au- 
dience; then a sbort walk in the garden; at 
noon another audience; at half past one P.M, 
dinner, as simply served as its dishes are plain: 
a meat soup of rice and herbs, a bit of lessé—that 
is, the beef or chicken of which the soup is 
made; then follows a small dish of fritho o 
arrosta—fry or roast—a favorite ItaWan dish. 
No Roman dinner is complete without it; it is 
made of brains, bits of bread, and young cucum- 
bers and carrots sliced into thin strips, all fried 
crisply, with a rich amber color, in lard. It is 
not bad after you get used toit. During all this 
dinner the Pope drinks only half a glass of wine. 
He was never in his younger days a winedrink- 
er, and now eschews all nicety about his wine, 
Some years ago, when he first began to drink 
wine at dinner, according to medical orders, he 
observed that every day a fresh bottle was open- 
ed for his use. Then he ordered the wine of 
the country to be served to him, as it could be 
bought on draught. Tre Cannelle was selected, 
and as he can not drink a whole mezzo foglietto 
(a gobletful), the smallest quantity sold, he has 
this divided into little flasks, a few drops of 
olive-oil poured on the wine, a wad of cotton 
for cork; then it is fresh fora day or two, Aft- 
er dinuer his Holiness reposes fer three-quar- 
ters of an hour in a poltrone, or arm-chair. Then 
he holds another ordinary audience, after which 
he walks in the garden, in the gallery, or holds 
orivate conversations in the Bibliotheca. Ave 
Maria and prayers are followed by private audi- 
ences, at which affairs of the greatest moment are 
discussed. At half past ten o’clock he takes a 
soup. This is another excellent Italian custom. 
A little before midnight his Holiness goes to 
sleep. 


DOMESTIC IN'TELLIGENCE. 











Aw accident occurred on the Hudson River Railroad, 
near Tarrytown, on the Ist inst. A Saratoga train ran 
in collision with a freight train. The passenger cars 
were wrecked, and several persons injured. 

The seventeenth wife of Brigham Young has com- 
menced suit against him for $200,000, $1000 a month 
during the trial of thecase, and $20,000 counsel fees. 

The annual University Convocation of this State 
commenced at Albany on the 29th ult. 

A-monument is to be erected in memory of the first 
settlers of New Hampshire. 

The National Dock and Warehouse Company’s build- 
ings in Boston, Massachusetts, were destroyed by fire 
on the 3ist ult., involving a loss of $300,000, 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tur Pope has been pleased to decide that, notwith. 
standing the charitable objects of the order, the Free- 
masons are liable to excommunication, like members 
of any secret society. 

In Spain the Carlists claim another victory. The 
British government has refused to recognize them as 
belligerenta. One hundred and seventy priests have 
fled into France. Don Carlos has entered B A , 

The. French National Assembly was prorogued on 
the 29th ult. by President M‘Mahon, The treaties of 
commerce with England and Belgium were approved. 

The German government proposes an international 
congress of maritime powers to determine the status 
of Spanish insurgent vessels, 

Prince Bismarck has ted the ‘Good. Templare 
permission to establish their lodges nee 

The nog portal authorities bave the of- 
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‘ALL THE YEAR ROUND.” 


time and tide, go as you will— 


Go, 
I can not heed your ways. 
What care I for summer glow, 
What care I for ice and snow, 
When love doth fill my days? 





Unto its ark throagh wind and rain 
My heart flies as the dove ; 

Oh, rosy is the darkened day 

And rosy is the stormy way 
That lead me to my love. 


How can I care if leaves be green 
Or gray with early rime? 

Love, ruling, reigning in the soul, 

With pure and passionate control, 
Makes its own summer-time! 


GIVING THE CHICKS A DIP. 

Tue incident which suggested the sketch from 
which our illustration on page 717 is engraved 
was witnessed by our artist on the pleasant beach 
at Fire Island, a spot familiar to many of our 
readers; but there are many places along the 
coast of Long Island where similar scenes may 
be witnessed every pleasant day throughout the 
bathing season. Several of these beaches lie 
within easy distance of New York city, and may 
be reached by a charming sail down the bay, or 
by means of the horse railroads from Brooklyn. 
It is a pity and a shame that one of the best and 
most easily accessible of these sea-side resorts, 
the Coney Island beach, should be so infested 
by roughs that at only two or three localities on 
its long line of coast respectable people are abso- 
lutely free from the danger of insult and even 
violence. Few beaches present equal advantages 
for bathing. ‘The water deepens gradually, the 
surf is rarely too high for safety, and there are 
no dangerous places in the smooth sandy bot- 
tum where an inexpert swimmer would unexpect- 
edly find himself beyond his depth. The whole 
beach should be under such police surveillance 
that respectable people could go there free from 
the danzer of insult. 

We have not yet introduced in this country, 
and it is to be hoped we never shall do so, the 
system of wagon bathing sheds which form so 
prominent a feature of English sea-side resorts, 
and which have furnished Punch with so many 
humorous subjects for illustration. Children de- 
test them, and the bathing women are their spe- 
cial aversion. No wonder they kick and scream 
and make all manner of resistance. Just imagine 
yourself for a moment lifted out of a tottering, 
groaning ‘shed on wheels by a person many 
times your size, perhaps a stranger, and plunged 
into water twice your own depth (quite irrespect- 
ive of taking your breath), and say whether, 
with all your powers of assurance, you wouldn’t 
feel the process a little risky, or at least un- 
pleasant. And yet a little child is wondered 
at, or perhaps scolded or whacked, if it shud- 
ders and recuils when plunged overhead out of a 
machine by a big bathing woman! It is mar- 
velous that any advantage is expected from a 
process involving so much agitation and terror. 
This sort of cruelty is never met with out of En- 
gland. At our own beaches and those of France 
the children run about barefooted all day long 
on the sands during the hot summer weather, 
with trowsers and skirts tucked up as high as 
they will go, to the great saving of boots and 
shoes. ‘They soon familiarize themselves with the 
sea, learn toswim,and thoroughly enjoy paddling 
about in the surf. 


THE GRAND DUCHESS MARIE OF 
RUSSIA. 

Love and romance are not usually reckoned 
to have much to do with marriages that are made 
in-courts. Princes and princesses are somewhat 
circumscribed in their choice of spouses, and 
from infancy know well the exact number of 
partis that are eligible for them. Other con- 
sents than even papa’s and mamma’s have also 
to be obtained to a princely union. La haute 
politique has to be carefully studied, and the 
sympathies and prejudices of millions consult- 
ed, before a match can be arranged; while fre- 
quently, from the turn these sympathies and 
prejudices ,take,- both prinee and princess must 
give up théir own ideal of a better half, and 
marry somebody they personally may not care a 
pin about, so that the *‘ public weal” may bene- 
fit by an advantageous alliance. 

There are, however, some brilliant exceptions 
to this rule. The marriage of the present Em- 

peror of Austria was a genuine love-match, as is 
also the betrothal of the Duke of Edinburgh with 
the Grand Duchess Marte-ALEXANDROVNA of 
Russia, whose portrait is given on page 724. The 
Duke is.said to have made the Duchess’s ac- 
quaintance while, when yet a middy, he was on 
a visit to St. Petersburg ; .to have fallen in love 
with her then and there, and always to have en- 
tertained the idea of their marriage. In the 
spring of the present year the Duke visited the 
Grand Duchess and her mother at Sorrento, and 
from that time negotiations have been busily con- 
ducted for the union, which, after some few diffi- 
culties, have been most satisfactorily concluded. 
‘The Duke will probably live part of the year in 
England and part in Russia. ‘The Princess will 
retain her own religion—namely, that of the 
Greek Church—but the children will be brought 
up as Protestants, We have already remarked 
on the amiable character and charming appear- 
ance of the Grand Duchess Marie; but we may 
repeat that while in italy she won the hearts of 
every one by her sweetness and good nature, 
being described as.eminently simpatica, She is 
now in her twentieth year, having been born 
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on October 17, 1853. Her dowry is said to be 
£200,000, and a yearly portion of £20,000. 
Although the marriage, as we have said, is 
one of affection on both sides, it is also the most 
brilliant, politically speaking, that either could 
have made. ‘The Duke of Edinburgh, now bor- 
dering on thirty years of age, has long been the 
most eligible parti in the court circles of Europe, 
while the Grand Duchess is the only daughter of 
one of the most powerful emperors in the world. 
The political aspect of the match we need not 
here discuss; but we may remark that on the 
Continent this alliance between the hitherto an- 
tagonistic houses of Guetps and Romanorr will 
be considered one of the greatest political events 
of the age. 





RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue revival of Romanism of the ultramontane 
type still goes on in France with accelerating 
rapidity. it will lead most likely to a restora- 
tion of the monarchy. Even the Constitutionnel 
becomes pious, and asks, ‘‘ What better symbol 
could France adopt than the sacred Host, which 
comforts and regenerates?’ Hatred of Ger- 
many is the explanation of it all. The Paris 
correspondent of the London Guardian very 
skillfully lays bare the inner impulse at work in 
the minds of all Frenchmen: ‘ To increase the 
difficulties of the German government in its 
conflict with Rome by siding with the latter, 
and especially with that portion of the German 
population which is opposed to the policy of 
its own government, is the irresistible, the irre- 
pressible instinct of all parties in France, both 
religious and political, Catholic and Protestant, 
from the extreme Right to the extreme Left. 
Every other consideration gives way before the 
national feeling. The most extreme ultra-radi- 
cals are as ready and eager to ‘go in’ for the 
Pope on this basis as the most ardent Catholics 
and Legitimists. ‘I would profess the most 
absolute faith in infallibility,’ said one of the 
former to myself the other day, ‘if I thought 
that thereby I could in ~ way aid to restore 
France to her position.’ Such feelings are al- 
most universal, and the conjunction of circum- 
stances is certainly most unfortunate.”’ 

This combination of France and the Papacy is 
destined to lead to important political results. 





In reply to the several addresses made to him 
on the subject of religious — in Persia, the 
Shah declares that ‘toleration is already uni- 
versal in Persia; no one, whether Christian, 
Jew, or Parsee, being subjected to persecution 
or ill treatment on account 6f his religion.”” He 
especially promises the Jews and Parsees that 
no injustice or undue severity shall be shown 
to their co-religionists. There appears to be a 
disagreement between the Shah and his peti- 
tioners on a question of fact. 





It is reported that the Catholics of New York 
purpose establishing a daily paper. 





The Lutheran Church in the United States 
will greatly feel the loss of the Rev. Dr. 8. 8. 
ScHMUCKER, who died, July 26, at Gettysburg, 
Pennsylvania. Dr. SCHMUCKER was born at Ha- 
gerstown, Maryland, in 1799. In 1826 he was 
elected Professor of Theology and president of 
the Theological Seminary of the Lutheran Church 
at Gettysburg. This position he held until 1864 
—a period of thirty-eight years. He wasa prolific 
writer., For some time past he had labored to 
promote a union of the Protestant Churches of 
the United States by means of a federal con- 
gress. A convention for this end had been call- 
ed to assemble in New York in October next. 
Dr. ScHMUCKER was a man Of catholic, lovin 
spirit, and was highly esteemed in his own an 
other Churches. 





The growth of Romanism in the Establish- 
ment has at last driven English Protestants to 
act together forcommon defense. An important 
conference of Churchmen, Presbyterians, and 
Non-conformists was held in London on July 9, 
to consider some plan of united action. Lord 
SHAFTESBURY presided. The Scotch Free Church 
was represented DONALD FRaser, the Wes- 
leyans by the Rev. WILLIAM ARTHUR. The first 
resolution adopted declared that ‘*‘ Non-conform- 
ists as well as Churchmen have a right to insist 
that the Church of England, while it exists as 
an establishment, shall exist only as a Protest- 
ant institution ;’”’ the second, that ‘‘a wise and 
judicious revision of the formularies of the 
Church of England as fixed by the Acts of Uni- 
formity is chiefly needed in order to take away 
the alleged support which ritualism finds in 
those formularies, and to promote more friend- 
ly relations with those non-episcopal bodies 
which accept the great leading doctrines of the 
Protestant Reformation.” A plan of action was 
agreed upon, and a joint committee appointed. 


The General Assembly’s proposal of a reunion 
of Northern and Southern Presbyterianism is 
not well received by the Southern Presbyterian 
press. The Christian Observer, Southern Presby- 
terian, Memphis Presbyterian, Central Presbyterian, 
North Carolina Presbyterian, and Southwestern 
Presbyterian, in recent articles, have made strong 
objections to the scheme. Their unanimous 
opinion is that it is best for the two bodies “to 
live and work apart.” 


The Bishop of Lincoln (English Established 
Church) has addressed a pastoral letter to the 
Wesleyan Methodists on the sin of schism. The 
occasion of the pastoral was singular. The rec- 
tor of a parish in the diocese of Lincoln had found 
a tombstone in his church-yard on which was 
the following inscription: ‘In memory of . 
a happy laborer in the Wesleyan Methodist 
Church.” The concession on the stone that 
the Wesleyan Methodists constituted a Church 
appeared to him so improper that he inquired 
of the bishop whether its removal should not be 
ordered. The prelate discouraged such violence, 
but advised the rector to preach on the sin of 
schism, and followed bis own advice by publish- 
ing an address to the Wesleyans. Of this re- 
markable document the London Daily News 
says: ‘‘ We are entirely at a loss to imagine what 
possible good the bishop expects to follow from 
his pastoral. He can not hope that the Wesley- 
an ministers of his di 
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bishop tells one very remarkable fact. When, in 
1869, he visited Epworth, the parish in which 
Joun WESLEY was born, he found that there 
had been no confirmation there since 1686. The 
statement is almost incredible. 





The East India correspondent of the Pull Mall 
Gazette admits that the Christian missionaries 
who have occupied that field have taken up 
“the gage of battle regarding their alleged 
want of results, and have their case in a 
quite unexpected manner.’ This is much for any 
contributor to the Pull Mall (the attitude of which 
toward missions is wholly secular) to concede. 
The results of missions in India, as ascertained 
from carefully compiled statistics, are these: 
‘Between 1861 and 1871 the number of Chris- 
tians has more than doubled in Bengal, while 
the communicants have increased nearly three- 
fold. In Central India the native Church has 
multiplied by nearly 400 per cent., in Oude by 
175 per cent.; in the Northwestern Provinces 
it has nearly doubled; in the Punjab and Bom- 
bay it has increased by sixty-four per cent.; and 
the total increase for all India is sixty-one per 
cent. The increase during the previous ten 
years, from 1851 to 1861, was only fifty-three per 
cent. The missionaries calculate that, assuming 
a uniform increase of sixty-one per cent. for each 
ten years, the number of native Protestant Chris- 
tians in India will amount in 1950 to 11,000,000, 
and in a.p. 2001 to 130,000,000. They have es- 
tablished, in a startling and unexpected manner, 
that Christianity is a really living faith among 
the natives of India, and that it is spreading at 
a rate which was altogether unsuspected by the 
general public.” 





Some of the questions discussed at the recent 
annual meeting of the Tunkers in Pennsylvania 
show a very earnest though not wisely directed 
anxiety to a clear of conformity to the world. 
One was, “‘Is it according to the Gospel to sub- 
scribe for railroad stock?’ Another, ‘Is it 
sinful for a ministering brother to occupy a 
stand elevated above the level of the surround- 
ing space occupied by the assembly for reading 
the Scriptures, praying, or preaching?’ Anoth- 
er question related to the owning and use of 
musical instruments. 

These simple people are not Pharisees, but are 
noted for their integrity in business. Some 
questions with regard to railroad stock might 
be discussed in other religious assemblies with 
no little advantage. 


A touching incident is related of the Rev. 
Ricuarp 8. Lacan, the father of the Rev. Dr. 
Storrs, of Brooklyn. On the first Sunday of 
July the sixty-first anniversary of his settle- 
ment over the Congregational Church of Brain- 
tree, Massachusetts, was celebrated. ‘As the 
venerable pastor moved with feeble steps up the 
long aisle, he was greeted with Auld Lang Syne 
on the organ. Overcome by the touching re- 
ception, the old man threw himself on the sofa 
and wept like a child. Of all that were present 
at his settlement, July 3, 1811, no one remained 
to see the present anniversary.”’ 





According to the statistics contained in the 
pamphlet published by Professor Von ScHULTE, 
monastic establishments and ‘the religious’’ 
must swarm in the Catholic provinces of Prussia. 
There are, he says, 900 regular monastic insti- 
tutions in Prussia, and about 6000 monks and 
nuns. Nine-tenths of these institutions have 
been founded since 1849. They are mostly in 
Rhineland and Westphalia. “If we take, for ex- 
ample, the four Rhenish-Westphalian dioceses 
of Cologne, Trier, Miinster, and Paderborn, we 
obtain the following facts: There is a gross 
population of three millions and a half, and 
there are over 4800 secular priests, 300 priests 
of the orders, 400 monks not priests, and about 
4000 nuns. Reckoning the average of the four 
dioceses, there is one priest or monk to every 
332 male Catholics, or to every 166 male Catho- 
lics over twenty years old, and one nun or sister 
to every 210 grown women. Taking away those 
who are under twenty years of age, we arrive 
at the climax, that in Miinster every twentieth 
Catholic, and in Paderborn every tenth, is a 
‘spiritual person.’ ”’ 





The Religious Herald (Baptist, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia) protests very effectively aguinst the ostra- 
cism inflicted upon Northern Christians who 
visit or settle in the South. It says well: ‘‘ This 
social ostracism, if it exist, and so far as it does 
exist, should be abandoned, from expediency, if 
from no higher motive. Nothing is gained by 
it. Since the war we have appealed to our 
Northern brethren for aid in our impoverish- 
ment in supporting ministers, building church- 
es, endowing colleges, and almost every good 
work; and the appeals have been responded to 
with liberality and without upbraiding. They 
have ministered to our wants, bodily and intel- 
lectual ; and their generous benefactions have in 
no case that we are aware of been refused. It 
would be inconsistent—a shame, we may say— 
for any who have asked for this aid, or shared in 
it, tu treat with neglect, not to say with scorn, 
those of them who come. among us for legiti- 
mate purposes, and demean themselves as be- 
comes the Gospel of Christ.” 

The more this better spirit prevails the better 
for the churches and for our common country. 





It was an interesting occasion when, at Hono- 
lulu, on April 11, the completion of the transla- 
tion of the New Testament into the language of 
the Gilbert Islanders was celebrated. Gilbert Isl- 
ands are a part of the Micronesian group. The 
mission was begun in November, 1857, by Mr. and 
Mrs. BINGHAM, who have continued on the isl- 
ands ever since. At the time of their settlement 
the language was unwritten, and the islanders 
were in the lowest condition of barbarism. This 
version has been published by the American 
Bible Society. 

The King of the Sandwich Islands was present 
at the festival. He gave his arm to the venera- 
ble Mrs. THurston, of whom Mr. NoRDHOFF 
gives a pleasant account in Harper’s Monthily, 
and escorted her to the table, on which a gener- 
ous collation was spread. Mr. BInGHamM enter- 
tained the company with a detailed account of 
his labors as a translator. 





The Jewish Chronicle, of London, suggests that 
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ossibility of a wholesale importation of Jews 
rom those countries in which they can not earn 
a subsistence, and in which they are oppressed 
either by law or by circumstances, either by 
government or by popular bigotry, to those 
vast tracts of territory where nature is bounti- 
ful, where freedom is secure, and where nothing 
is wanted but an industrious population. Al- 
though the idea of Judge Noau, who promoted 
the establishment of a Jewish colony in America 
many years ago, was not practically successful 
still we think that, under suitable organization 
and judicious management, there might be form- 
ed a State in which Jews might establish them- 
selves with advantage to their own interests and 
to the country at large.” 

The inclination of the Jews in the United 
States is not to live apart from, but in constant 
association with, their Christian fellow-citizens, 





The National Baptist finds from the denomina- 
tional Year-Book that there are in the Uniied 
States 19,720 Baptist churches, and only 11,892 
ordained Baptist ministers, making 7828 ‘‘ more 
—_ than thereare ministers to supply them.”’ 

here are only five States—Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, New Jersey, New Hampshire, and 
Rhode Island—in which there are more ordain- 
ed Baptist ministers than churches. The great- 
est deticiencies are in the South. 





The Presbyterian missions among the Sioux 
Indians on the Yankton and other reservations, 
which have grown out of President Grant’s 
peace policy, have met with much success. The 
missionaries report that nine churches are now 
organized at various points on the Sioux reser- 
vations. These contain about seven hundred 
and fifty members. The greater part of the Old 
Testament and the entire New Senement have 
been translated and printed in the language of 
the people. Some school-books and several re- 
ligious works have also been prepared for them. 
A religious paper—Jabi Oaye (the Word-Carrier) 
—is published monthly. 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue Yellow Stone expedition, to which allu- 
sion has been made in our columns, has now got 
fairly under way, and has commenced to trav- 
erse the comparatively unknown region between 
the Missouri and the Yellow Stone. It will be 
remembered that the prime object of the expe- 
dition is to furnish an escort to the parties en- 
gaged in the survey and construction of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, the warlike attitude 
of the Indians and their great numbers making 
it necessary to organize a force of about two 
thousand men. In view of the large amount 
of transportation that would be available for 
moving specimens, the Secretary of War ap- 
pointed a number of scientific gentlemen to ac- 
company the expedition, to make such explora- 
tions as were possible under the circumstances, 
and for this purpose commissioned Mr. J. A. 
ALLEN as naturalist and zoologist, Mr. C. W. 
BENNETT as assistant naturalist, Dr. L. R. Net- 
TRE as geologist and mineralogist, Mr. EpwarpD 
Konopicky as artist, and Mr. PyweL_as photog- 
rapher, the Tribune reporter, Mr. 8. J. BaRRows, 
serving as volunteer botanist. 

The expedition is actually composed of ten 
companies of cavalry, in command of Colonel 
Custer, Seventh Cavalry; a battalion of four 
companies of the Seventeenth Infantry, under 
command of Major Crorron; a battalion of five 
companies of the Twenty-second Infantry, un- 
der command of Captain J. C. Dickey; and a 
battalion of the Eighth and Ninth Infantry, un- 
der command of Lieutenant Colonel BraDLey, 
of the Ninth Infantry. All are under command 
of Colonel D. 8. STANLEY, of the Twenty-secord 
Infantry, with the following staff—namely, H. 
H. Ketcuvo, Adjutant Twenty-second Infantry, 
acting Assistant Adjutant-General; P. H. Ray, 
Second Lieutenant-Eighth Infantry, Chief Com- 
missary of the expedition; Captain Epwarp 
BakER, Assistant Quartermaster United States 
Army, chief quartermaster; Assistant Surgeon 
J. P. KimBa.., chief medical officer; Lieutenant 
James H. Jones, acting aid-de-camp. The total 
force of the expedition is about 1900 men, with 
250 wagons. 

The expedition left Fort Rice provided with 
sixty days’ subsistenceand forage. Three steam- 
ers with supplies were dispatched by the Mis- 
souri and Yellqw Stone to the mouth of Powder 
River, where the expedition will meet them, one 
of them to be used for ferrying the command 
and supplies. Thirty Indian scouts and eight 
half-breeds were mustered as guides, and other 
scouts accompany the expedition. Skilled hunt- 
ers have been detailed for securing game, and 
thereby contributing to the subsistence depart- 
ment. 

The surveying party of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad is composed of General THomas L. 
Rosser, chief engineer; A. O. EcKELson, first 
assistant; MonTGOMERY Metr@s, chief of the 
transit party; H. W. REED, assistant; T. WiN- 
STON and H. STEVENS, level party ; topographer, 
A. O. DonnaH; assistant, A. L. Berry. It is 
hoped that a final location will be made during 
the present season from the Missouri River to 
the mouth of Glendive Creek, and that the sur- 
vey willbe continued some distance up the Yel- 
low Stone and Fire rivers, and if possible across 
the “divide” between the Yellow Stone and the 
Missouri rivers to the Mussel Shell River. 

The scientitic party has especially been placed 
in charge of Major H. M. Laze.vs, of the Eighth 
Infantry, and as this gentleman is a naturalist - 
of no slight reputation, it is presumed that he 
will see that every thing possible is done in be- 
half of his charge and of their interests. 











The labors of the United States Fish Commis- 
sioner in stocking the Western waters with shad 
have been continued with unintermitted dili- 
= during the month of June, with very grat- 

fying success, large numbers having been trans- 
ferred to the Green River, the New River, the 
Monongshela, and various tributaries of Lake 
Erie and Lake Michigan, as well as to a number 
of localities in the Mississippi Valley. Similar 
transfers have been made to the waters of Lake 
Champlain, and a liberal supply to the State of 
aine. 

The experiment first initiated by Mr. GREEN 
of carrying shad to California, has been repeated 
by the United States Commissioner with signal 
success—Mr. STONE, assisted as far as Omaha by 
Mr. H. M. Wetsusr, of SetH GREEN’s party, 
having introduced 5000 into gue of the tributa- 
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ries of Great Salt Lake, and 35,000 into the Sac- 
ramento, the latter feat being accomplished on 
the 3d of July. Indeed, so thorou 4 is the 
business now understood that Mr. J.W. MILNER, 
Deputy Commissioner, and Mr. J. Mason, of 
SeTH GREEN’S force, carry many thousand young 
fish for several days together almost absolutely 
without loss. Their latest success in this line 
was the transfer of 100,000 shad from Hadley 
Falls, Connecticut, to the Mattawamkeag, in 
Maine. From experiments made by them on 
the journey in the use of salt-water on a few of 
their fish they are of opinion that they will live 
in it; and if so, that there need be no difficulty 
in transferring American shad to European wa- 
ters. 





The Weekly Weather Chronicle of the Army Sig- 
nal-office gives the following items for the week 
ending July 30: Three areas of low barometer, 
with attending storms, have passed eastward 
from Dakota and Minnesota over the lakes into 
Canada. Local thunder-storms appear to have 
been specially abundant on the Gulf and Atlantic 
coasts, and over Lakes Erie and Ontario. The 
heaviest rain-fall is recorded at Buffalo; those 
at Galveston and at Mobile were only slightly 
less. The Red and Missouri rivers are reported 
to have fallen during the week ; the Mississippi 
has fallen from one to five feet throughout its 
course. The Ohio has generally fallen, but has 
experienced rapid changes in the upper part of 
its course. 





By the Smithsonian system of international 
scientific telegrams, we are informed that ‘“‘a 
fine comet was discovered at Marseilles on the 
night of the 27th of July by Bore ty: its right 
ascension was one hour and fourteen minutes ; 
declination south, seven degrees and thirty-two 
minutes; motion, southeast.” 





The Society of Biblical Archeology has lately 
undertaken to publish a series of translations 
of all the important Assyrian and Egyptian 
texts which exist in the various collections of 
England and the Continent, thus presenting in 
the English tongue the remains of the oldest 
and most authentic literatureinthe world. Na- 
ture remarks that nearly all the principal trans- 
lators have offered their services for this pur- 
pose, and while each author will be alone re- 
sponsible for his portion of the work, the gen- 
eral arrangement of the materials will rest with 
the president of the society. 

The selection of records will embrace the en- 
tire range of Egyptian and Assyrian history and 
literature. The first volume is shortly to be is- 
sued by Messrs. Bagster & Sons. 





The introduction of the grayling (Thymallus 
vulgaris) as an ornamental fish has lately been 
warmly recommended in England, the beauty 
of its markings and its graceful movements ren- 
dering it especially valuable for large aquari 
fish-ponds, etc. Differing from the trout an 
other species of the salmon family, it is al- 
ways in motion, and does not seem to feel the 
same necessity for concealment, being generally 
in view and in a condition of continual restless- 
ness. There are several distinctly marked spe- 
cies of grayling in North America, one of which 
has lately excited considerable interest in the 
sporting and scientific journals from its occur- 
rence in Northern Michigan. Specimens collect- 
ed by Mr. Fitznven near Saginaw have been 

resented by him to the National Museum at 
Washington and the Museum of Comparative 
Zoology at Cambridge, and have been tested at 
the restaurants in jew York, and proved to pos- 
sess excellent eatable qualities. The same spe- 
cies also occurs at the head waters of the Yellow 
Stone, and elsewhere through the Rocky Mount- 
ains. A still better known kind is found in the 
Mackenzie, the Yukon, and other Northwestern 
waters. 





The friends of Sir Samvet BAKER, and those 
interested in African exploration, were much 
pleased to hear of his arrival at Khartoom, on 
the 29th of May, after a successful mission. It 
will be remembered that he started in 1869 in 
command of an expedition to Central Africa, 
under the auspices of the Khedive of Egypt, 
who placed at his disposal a force of 1500 picked 
Egyptian troops. Many rumors of his move- 
ments since then have been received and circu- 
lated, some of them to the effect that he and his 
party had been destroyed by the hostile natives. 
Although suffering very great hardships, and 
losing a large portion of his command, it would 
seem that Sir SamMvugEL has safely passed through 
his perils, and had arrived at Khartoom on his 
way to Cairo. He reports by telegraph to the 
British government that the country as far.south 
as the equator has been annexed to Egypt; that 
theslave-trade has been suppressed, and all rebell- 
ious movements and secret intrigues checked; 
that the country is orderly, and its government 
perfectly organized; and that a road has been 
opened to Zanzibar free from interruption. 

According to the telegraphic accounts, Sir 
SaMvEL has also succeeded in organizing dis- 
tinct governments, appointing superintendents, 
and making Fatico the chief station, Gondokoro 
being next. in importance. He has also estab- 
lished eight other principal posts, ery | a 
connected chain from Nubia to Nyanza, and has 
obtained one thousand additional troops to com- 

lete the garrisoning of the communication. It 
s also stated that he reports the lakes Tangan- 
yika and Albert Nyanza to be one and the same 
water, forming a magnificent inland sea seven 
hundred miles in length, and that vessels can be 
launched above Murchison Falls and sail to Ujjiji. 
This, however, in view of the alleged determina- 
tion of a very material difference in elevation 
between the two bodies of water mentioned, 
would seem to require further verification and 
explanation. 





According to the Boston Journal of Commerce, 
a new enterprise has been initiated on the coast 
of Massachusetts, from which important results 
are confidently hoped by the projector. This 
has reference to the propagation of lobsters, 
which are believed to be rapidly diminishing in 
number on the New England coast, as they cer- 
tainly have in average size. Although several 
States impose severe penalties upon parties who 
may capture or offer for sale spawning lobsters, 
yet the law is practically a dead letter. 

In the experiment referred to it is said that an 
arm of the sea, with a deep channel in the centre, 
us been dammed up so as to food about thirty 





acres, an archway being left in the dike to per- 
mit a proper ebb and flow of the tide. The pas- 
sage-way being narrow, the amount of water 
that runs out in a tide does not very a 
affect the interior pond; but the exchange o 
water is just enough to keep the whole pure. 

In July and August of 1872 it is said that 
40,000 lobsters of different ages were placed in 
the pond, and food, in the shape of refuse fish 
from the market, supplied to them. In the en- 
suing winter it was ascertained that good, siza- 
ble, hard-shell lobsters were abundant in the 
pond, and some 15,000 males were taken out 
and sold at good prices. The females, when 
captured, were all duly returned to the water. 

he experiment continues to be successful the 

present year, and it is said that the water swarms 
with young lobsters, and that there is every 
prospect of a very great increase. Nothing is 
mentioned of the precise locality of this experi- 
ment, but if the story be genuine, there would 
seem to be nothing to prevent a successful re- 
sult from similar enterprises elsewhere. One 
difficulty to be anticipated will be from the vo- 
racity of the lobsters in destroying each other; 
and it is by no means certain that, when a cer- 
tain average to the cubic yard is reached, a mu- 
tual destruction will not take place, such as 
prevents the economical rearing of spiders for 
their silk, consequent upon their destructive- 
ness when confined together. 


Professor M‘Coy, of the University of Mel- 
bourne, announces the discovery near Mel- 
bourne, in April, 1872, of quite a large number 
of specimens of an American butterfly, the Da- 
nais archippus. He had previously received 
specimens from Lord Howe’s Island, on the 
northeast coast of Australia, and from the Clar- 
ence River, in New South Wales; and on the 
present occasion they were detected at numer- 
ous points within fourteen miles of each other. 
The fact is an extremely interesting one, as there 
seems to be no reason to consider the species as 
a permanent inhabitant of Australia, and it was 
suggested that they may have been brought there 
by some atmospheric current. 





HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Towarp evening, when the fierce midsummer sun 
is sinking in the west, an observer passing through 
the respectable streets of New York and Brooklyn 
will be surprised to notice how many of the better 
class of citizens are yet in town. Houses that all day 
long have seemed deserted, and shown only closed 
shutters, begin to manifest signs of comfortable life. 
Piazzas, stoops, and door-steps are transformed into 
temporary parlors, where people talk, laugh, sing, and 
have a good time in a quiet, informal way, without 
the aid of gas-light, refreshment-tables, or evening 
dress. To the looker-on they really seem to enjoy 
themselves. Perhaps they may be longing for Sara- 
toga, Newport, or Long Branch, but apparently they 
are quite contented and altogether comfortable. A 
certain freedom from conventional rules is sanctioned 
by custom among those who abide in the city during 
the summer months, and gives both rest and change. 
By common consent formal calls and visiting are sus- 
pended ; ladies may wear their loose, cool wrappers, 
and gentlemen their linen coats, all day long, and no 
one will criticise them; neighbors who have lived 
next door to each other for a year without the slight- 
est acquaintance begin to speak to one another in the 
freedom engendered by the evening gatherings out- 
side the brick walls of houses. While vast numbers 
leave the city, and enjoy themselves or are miserable, 
according to circumstances, at sea-shore and mount- 
ain resorts, those who have comfortable houses, and 
stay at home in them, are by no means without the 
consolations needful for the season. It is a common 
feeling that August is unendurable in the city, that 
every one who can must go away for that month at 
least. The natural consequence is that no month is 
so crowded and uncomfortable at all popular resorts 
as August. The small, close room into which the 
guest is packed at summer hotels is an aggravating 
contrast to the roomy apartments which are left va- 
cant athome. The little wash-stand and small pitcher 
of water, the hard, springless bed, and the one wooden 
chair make us long for the abundant Croton or Ridge- 
wood, and for the comfortable surroundings of our 
own dwellings. In short, setting aside the demands 
of fashion, September really offers more attractions to 
those seeking restful change away from the city, if 
ordinary good health will allow of spending the sultry 
dog-days in quiet, semi-laziness within moderately 
airy dwellings, even though in New York. August is 
not an invigorating season any where, but there are 
worse places in which to spend it than in a good city 
home. 





A recent communication from the Post-office De- 
partment in Washington to the Postmaster of New 
York city gives the information that any writing what- 
ever upon the face of a postal card except the neces- 
sary address subjects the card to full letter postage. 
This, probably, has not been generally understood. 
The demand for postal cards is enormous, and these 
little missives are very convenient for many business 
purposes where only a brief communication is neces- 
sary. Of course all people of good taste will continue 
to inclose personal matters in envelopes, 





Close by the Battery, midway between State and 
Whitehall streets, there is a paved street which runs 
from the rear of the houses that front on Bowling 
Green toward Broadway. The entrance to it from 
Broadway was closed, it is said, by a house which was 
erected when Broadway was widened. It is stated 
that this street, which is still nominally a public thor- 
oughfare, has not been cleaned for five years, and is 
used as a receptacle for filth and garbage. 

Greenwood Lake is a picturesque sheet of water, 
some ten miles long, among the hills of Northern New 
Jersey, but lying partly in the State of New York. 
For fifty years there has been a hotel at one end of the 
lake; but more recently the lake has become popular- 
ly known as an attractive summer resort. The charm- 
ing valley on one side and the varied mountain scenery 
combine to make the views delightful. The air is 
pure, and boating on the lake is the favorite recrea- 
tion. There is also a small steamboat on the lake. 
Greenwood Lake is within easy distance of New York. 


The Life and Adventures of Bockley Nickleheep pur- 
ports to be the title of a new novel by Charles Dick- 
ens, which the renowned author from another world 
dictates to a spiritual medium. This remarkable work 
is not yet completed, for the “medium” is very busy 
writing the second volume of The Mystery of Edwin 
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Drood, which Dickens, dying, left unfinished. We say 
“ writing,” but report says that the “ medium” is mere- 
ly the unconscious amanuensis of Dickens. Surely 
there are greater mysteries than that of Edwin Drood! 
It is rumored that there are eighteen chapters of this 
“second volume” completed, and the following is a 
specimen of the captions: 

Chapter I. What the Organ said. 

Chapter IT. A Light breaks on Staple Inn. 

Chapter IIT, Mr. Jasper keeps his Appointment. 

Chapter IV. Beginning to forge the Chain. 

Chapter V. The Reader is conveyed to Bilickin Har- 
bor and meets an old Acquaintance. 

Chapter VI. A Recognition and a Meeting, 

Chapter VIT. Another Night with Durdles. 

Chapter VIIL Fopperty’s Mission and a sudden Dis- 
cupestenee, 

‘hapter IX. Opens the Door for Mr. Brobity. 

Chapter X. Introduces Joe Sloggers, and relates 
a asper visits the Puffet’s House, and what occurs 

nere, 

Chapter XL. Treats of various Subjects, and the het- 
ter toc the preceding Chapter to a successful Ter- 
mination, uces the Reader to Mr. Peter Peckcraft. 





The showmen at Niagara Falls have become quite 
roused up by the attacks made upon them for shutting 
off Niagara from the public view. Of course there 
are always two sides to a question, and this is the 
showmen’s side. They say that the public once owned 
the property which is fenced in, and then they had the 
right to use it; but now that right has been relin- 
quished for value received, and has passed into private 
hands. The show, they argue, isacheap one. To go 
on Goat Island costs fifty cents for each person, which 
gives the right to see the show for one day, or for $1 
the right for 365 days, and the show consists of the 
American Fall, the Horseshoe Fall, the American 
Rapids, the Canada Rapids, and also a walk upon and 
around Lunar Island and the Three Sisters. This 
show gives all there is of Niagara Falls. The park is 
a side show, and for that twenty cents are charged for 
each person. There one gets a front view of the 
Horseshoe Fall, and a side view of the American Fall. 
It is not proposed to add to or take from the beauty or 
grandeur of the Falls by improvements made upon 
the land, but to facilitate the comfort and convenience 
of getting about the Falls, and to protect persons from 
falling over the bank. In view of this argument the 
“public” are to blame for relinquishing the right to 
have the grand Falls a free sight for all. 





One who seems to know writes from the Adiron- 
dacks that a two weeks’ trip to the Wilderness will 
cost, from New York and back again, from $100 to 
$125, including guides, provisions, and every thing. 
The general directions given by this traveler are to 
take a carpet-bag with a change suit of old clothes of 
strong woolen, also one of under-clothes, an extra pair 
of strong boots, a soft hat, a négligé shirt, an over- 
coat, a trout rod strapped to a good breech-loading 
rifle, and an India rubber blanket. Pack up some pins, 
needles, buttons, silk, comb, compass, and a small flask 
of the best brandy. They go in a smal! space, and will 
be often needed. Carry nothing cumbersome that you 
can do without; the smaller the pack the better, as in 
the “ carries” it is often transported on the back of the 
guide. Your fashionable suit is left at the hotel, to- 
gether with watch and money, reserving enough to pay 
for.“ carries,” and expenses at the hotels on your route. 





Chemistry now undertakes to supply smokers with 
meerschaum pipes made out of potatoes, The direc- 
tions for manufacturing them are that the potatoes 
must be “ peeled, soaked for about thirty-six hours in 
water to which eight per cent. of sulphuric acid has 
been added, dried in hot sand for several days on plates 
of chalk or plaster of Paris, and compressed at the 
same time. They can then be carved, and will be an 
excellent imitation of meerschaum.” 





The great baby show in San Francisco has brought 
to light a numerous collection of what a malicious 
newspaper calls “assorted angels.” Prizes are to be 
awarded for various points of excellence. The sweet- 
est smilers and the loudest criers will rank high in the 
estimation of the judges. 





The following moral, which we see appended to a 
* fish story,” is for fishers proper, and also for teachers 
and Sunday-school superintendents, as well as mis- 
sionaries generally : 

1. You can’t catch a fish with a bare hook. You 
must have something for the children. 

2. Don't hitch on too big a sinker. Overmuch “ ap- 
plication” will bury every thing out of sight. 

8. Use the little fish to catch the big ones. The chil- 
dren first and then the parents into the Sunday-school 
and church. 





. 

A Boston paper says that some twenty-five thousand 
residents of that city are abeent, and yet we are told 
that sea-shore resorts are not full and mountain houses 
are not crowded! 





Asparagus is not a bad medicine; and an English 
journal says that it is a specific for rheumatism and 
gout. It is worth while trying it; if not good as 
medicine, it can serve as food. 





The disease of leprosy has assumed such an alarm- 
ing aspect in the Sandwich Islands that the Hawaiian 
Evangelical Association has taken the subject into se- 
rious consideration, and adopted resolutions advoca- 
ting the separation of lepers from the rest of the com- 
munity with the utmost strictness, 





The cocoa-nut palm is one of the most useful of 
all trees. We see the nut in the markets, and know 
that there is a refreshing drink within the shell, and 
the pulp and soft crust, which are considered so deli- 
cate, and are used in the preparation of so many dish- 
es. When in its maturity, the tree itself is put to 
many uses. The leaf supplies material for thatching 
roofs, making baskets, mats, torches, cloth, rope, and 
a variety of strong and durable articles. The wood 
is made into canoes and paddles; and the natives of 
palm-tree countries have a method of extracting the 
meat from the nut without injuring the shell, which 
they then use for making pipes, bottles, and divers 
kinds of drinking vessels. The cocoa-nut oil is also 
useful in a variety of ways. 





Birds sometimes select the most singular places for 
their nests. A robin has built its nest between the 
timbers of a vessel in the course of construction in the 
Tay (Scotland) ship-building yard. The vessel is nearly 
completed, but an opening has been left in the hull to 
allow the workmen to pass in and out with internal 
fittings. In the timbers of this opening the pair of 
songsters have taken up their abode, and the female is 
now sitting upon seven eggs, undisturbed by the work- 
men or the heavy hammering attendant on the build- 
ing of a ship. She appears quite at home, and is much 
petted by the workmen, who give her a daily supply 








of crumbs. Another pair of robins in Kircaldy have 
located their nest above a beam in a power-loom fac- 
tory. They pay no attention to the machinery, but 
are absorbed in the prospect of rearing a young family. 

The turtle of the Red Sea and Levant generally 
weighs from one hundred and fifty to two hundred 
pounds when fully grown. The Arabs on the shores 
of the Red Sea have a belief that the turtle lives for- 
ever—arising from the fact that they have never found 
a dead one. The turtle is usually captured when 
asleep, by being suddenly turned npon its back. If it 
escapes, however, it is easily entangled in a net, for it 
is slow and awkward in its movements. The Red Sea 
turtle is not so good an article of food as that captured 
in the Mediterranean or at the West Indies, The shell 
is a valuable article of commerce. 





Present customs of the Persian court are very dif- 
ferent from those which prevailed in the time of the 
celebrated Futteh Ali Shah, who died in 1885. When 
he took his mid-day meal he used first to seat himself 
and taste some of the dishes ; then, 6n a given signal, 
his wives came in and stood round the room. At the 
same time the princes were summoned from the ante- 
chamber, and stood round the table-cloth without say- 
inga word. Ona signal from the Shah they squatted 
down in their appointed places, and silent!y proceeded 
to eat. The dishes which stood next them might be 
to their tastes or the contrary, but it was not etiquette 
to ask for any thing, or to help themselves from a dish 
at a distance. The Shah only epoke to the senior 
prince, who sat by his side. During the whole time 
his Majesty’s favorite wife remained seated behind 
him. Every now and then the Shah would shove a 
handful of food into her mouth, and as his handfuls 
were remarkably large, the poor creature was nearly 
choked. When the time allotted for the repast ex- 
pired the princes rose and quitted the room without 
washing their hands, for this indispensable termina- 
tion to the Eastern meal is not permitted to take place 
in the presence of royalty. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 

Lorenzo Dow was once peseching in the eastern part 
of Connecticut to a crowded house, the season being 
midwinter, and the weather extremely cold. During 
the sermon the congregation would make frequent 
visits to the stove to warm up. The old man stood 
the interruption until forbearance ceased to be a vir- 
tue; one ng short in the middle of a sentence, he 
said, “‘ Those who have holes in their stockings may 
now go to the stove and warm their feet.” © was 
annoyed no more during the service. 


SE ee 





“Thou rainest in this bosom,” as the chap said 
when a basin of water was thrown over him by the 
lady he was serenading. 
a _—n 
A fond parent, anxious that his infant son should be 
sharp in his wits and profound in his thonghts, has 
sent him to sea—so that be may “be rocked in the 
cradle of the deep.” 


When the day breaks, what becomes of the frag~- 
ments? 








* Put a barrel on your own back, you brute !” shout- 
ed an old gentleman with a flowing white beard and a 
cherry face, as a heartless truackman was lashing a pair 
of overworked horses that were staggering through the 
sloughs in William Street. 
spies ?” was the surly rejoinder. *“ No, Sir, but I'm a 
Somtbes, and if you'll come down like a man Ill thrash 
you.” The cartman took up the gauntlet, and the old 
gentleman was as good as his word; and to the honor 
of the policemen be it said, they did not intérfere, but 
allowed the driver to get his deserts, 

ae 

Theodore Hook once said to aman at whose table 
a publisher got very tipsy, ““ Why, you appear to have 
emptied your wine into your book cellar !” 

ceutenanveiiigieaainnens 

“Owing to the peculiar arrangement of the pro- 
gramme, no piece can be repeated,” was the answer 
White received from his landlady upon asking for a 
second piece of pie at dinner. 

coonicchagneneitiene 

“ Bridget! Bridget! why don't you bring up the 
lemonade ?” said Mra, S——, on the Fourth of July, 
from the top of the kitchen etaira. “Why, marm,” 
said Bridget, wiping the eweat from her red face with 
her checked apron as she put her head round the stair- 
case partition—“ why, marm, you see, the ice I put in 
the lemonade is so hard that it hasn't melted yet, 
though it’s stirring it over the fire I've been for the 
last fifteen minutes or more |” 

—_— ool 

You are quite welcome, as the empty pocket-book 

said to the greenbacks. 


ee 





A stingy husband accounted for all the blame of the 
lawlessness of hie children in company by saying his 
wife always gave them theirown way. “ Poor th nge! 
it’s all I have to give them,” was her prompt reply. 

—_— — 





A man has been arrested for taking things as they 
come. 

—e — — 

Candidates for government offices in England are 
examined upon various literary and scientific topica, 
Not long since one of them, by a slip of the pen, wrote 
“ Vennice,” in one of his papers. ‘“‘ Do you know, Sir, 
that there is but one ‘hen’ in Venice?” asked the in- 
dignant examiner. ‘Then eggs must be very scarce 
there,” was the reply. 

The hornet is beautifully defined to be the red-hot 
child of nature. 


sinning 
A young husband calls his wife “ Birdie,” because, 
he says, she is always associated in his mind with a 


bill. 
or 


“ Well, Sambo, what's yer up to nowadays?” “Oh, 
I is carp'ner and jiner.” “He! I guess yerisa, What 
department do you perform?” “ What department ? 
Why, I does the circular work.” ‘“ What's dat?” 
“ Why, I turns de grindstone, G’way.” 





In a recent debate a member of the California Legis- 
lature exclaimed: “The honorable gentleman from 
Calaveras County is undoubtedly a person of great 
abilities, a man of talent, a natural-born genius: but 
there is one thing I defy him to do, and that is to bite 
the bottom of a frying-pan without smutting his nose,” 

cmiiaingiiias 





There was a miser who was considered impregnable 
to charitable appeals, until a Hibernian genius “ came 
Paddy over him.” Teddy went to the office one 
morning and told a piteons story about losing bis 
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“THE SWOOPING TERROR OF 
THE DESERT.” 
Ine large water-color drawing of which we 
give herewith an engraving is one of an exten- 
sive series of Oriental illustrations which Mr. 


ant Haac has given to the art world from his 


personal observation in the East, particularly 
om experience gained in a journey made about 
velve years back, when he penetrated as far as 
myra, the ‘Queen of the Desert.” Many 

( series have represented incidents of Arab 
life in the desert—incidents often graceful and 
tender, sometimes pathetic and terrible, but al- 
vays picturesque and romantic. Severa! of such 
representations have, like the present work, 
rthily occupied places of honor in the ex- 
bitions of the old Water-color Society of 
ion. 
We! 

g the Asiatic and African deserts ; and just 
subject is rendered prominent by the 

ives of the sufferings of the Russian troops 

i crossing the steppes of Central Asia. But 
the particular danger indicated in this picture 
familiar, though it appears to be 
of not very unfrequent occurrence, In winging 
ite flight over the arid waste of the desert an 
eagle pressed with hunger will, without Waiting 
for its rations from death, like the vulture or 


is probably les 


ave heard much of the dangers of trav- | 























the carrion crow, sometimes attack living ani- 
mals, and even man. Spying out its prey from 
}an incredible distance, it will, like lightning, 
| swoop down in ever-lessening circles, seize in its 
talons and carry far out of sight a good-sized 
sheep or goat; or, failing these, it will snatch 
away an infant or small child, if left for a mo- 
| ment unguarded. The appearance toward night- 
fall of such an enemy may well alarm these lone- 
ly travelers, unprovided as they are with any pro- 
| tection overhead. A single Bedawee usually 
| travels without a tent, such shelter being general- 
ly provided by the Arabs only when they journey 
| in company or encamp for a season. ‘This poor 


Bedawee family are preparing to pass the night | 
in mid-desert, near a kind of oasis. ‘The sun’s | 
|last ray is vanishing athwart the group; the | 


| moon has risen above the eastern horizon. The 
} man was about to draw from the saddle-bags the 
scanty provisions for their frugal meal ; the wife 
had gone to some near pool or fountain for water, 
and is now returning with her antique-shaped 
| jar balanced on her head, after the fashion of her 
ancestresses of thousands of years ago; she has 
her children about her; a babe is on her arm, an 
elder boy toddles at her side. All around is si- 
lence and solitude, when suddenly is heard in the 
still air the clanging wings of the rightly named 
‘*Swooping Terror of the Desert.” Instantly, 
| however, the father, ever ready as the champion 


| 


| of his wife and children against all comers, is on 
his knee by the side of his camel, so as to take 
| steadier aim with his long gun at this aerial rob- 
ber. Instinctively the mother pauses, not to dis- 
turb his aim, and her babe clings closer to her 
neck ; but the brave boy, confident in his father’s 
prowess, is already elated in anticipation of see- 
ing their dire enemy fall dead to the ground. 
| The attitude of the whole group is exceedingly 
picturesque and characteristic. Even the camel 
| appears to be sensible of the threatened danger, 
and*casts a fearful glance at the ‘‘ Swooping 
| Terror” in the air. 


THE PAGE AT COURT. 


| Tne biography of a gentleman who, having 
| lived to the year of grace 1835, “‘can not fancy 
that any sovereign exists who does not shudder 
| at the very name of a parliament, unless he has 
| the will and power to rule its resolutions, and 
| repress, if necessary, its extravagance, by the 
| point of the bayonet,” should itself be an inter- 
esting study, independently of any other attrac- 
tions. Where could he have lived, and what 
could he have done, in this nineteenth century, 
to have imbibed and retained such unique opin- 
ions, are the questions that naturally suggest 
themselves, And the answer, even when we 
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“THE SWOOPING TERROR OF THE DESER 


have it, scarcely accounts for the phenomenon. 
Charles-Alexander-Francis-Felix, Count d’Hé- 
zecques, of France, was born in 1744 at the 
castle of Radinghem, in Artois, and through his 
family connection, the Duke de Villequier, gen- 
tleman of the bed-chamber to Louis XVI., was 
admitted among the pages of that monarch at 
the age of twelve years. It is the history of 
his pagedom which he relates, and which Miss 
Yonge, the well-known authoress, has done into 
English with a characteristic appreciation of her 
subject. It is impossible that the count could 
have found a more sympathetic editor in these 
degenerate days. It is evidently with pain that 
she finds herself occasionally compelled to apol- 
ogize for his moral anachronisms; his Uriah 
Heepish subserviencies to the very name of 
king ; his admiration of the lacquer and gilding 
that surrounded his court life; and indeed she 
has even the courage to speak of him in her 
own preface as one who, ‘‘maybe, had a true 
instinct as to what was good for himself and 
his nation.” If this be so, ‘‘ Heaven help the 
French !” we should exclaim, without, however, 
having much confidence that Heaven would. 
There is a certain touch of pathos in the apol- 
ogy with which the count himself favors us for 
describing the times when all men—that is, all 
the men of his own small but brilliant world— 
thought as he did, but which are never to return. 
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chase was such that he would fatigue himself at 
it until those who beheld him, and had that no- 
| tion of his being given to drink in their heads 
whigh was so common a scandal, ‘*‘ thought him 
excessively drunk.” As to his always being at 
pew blacksmith’s work, ‘‘ this prince had graver 
occupations ; and besides,” adds his biographer, 
showing, for the first time, that he can be some- 
| thing else than eulogistic, ‘ the works that came 
| from his hands did not show much aptitude or 
| practice.” 
| Of the people about the court, of whom the 
| histories give but a general view, our author 
| gives us some charming details. As page of the 
chamber he was under the orders of Marshal De 
| Richelieu, ‘‘ the constant favorite of kings for 
| three reigns ;” and at the time of his introduction 


| reason of his lavish magnificence. He was wont 
to make his progresses with horses shod with sil- 
ver shoes, slightly attached with nails, and his 
servants were forbidden to pick up any that fell 
off. At eighteen this Nestor of the court had 
been sent to the Bastile because he would not 
live with his pretty wife, Mademoiselle De No- 
ailles; he had the blue ribbon at thirty-three, 
|} was Marshal of France at fifty-two, and died at 
| ninety-three. 





| Interesting, however, as are our author's por- | 
. . . . ] 

| traits of eminent characters, the chief attraction 

| of his book lies in its curious and detailed de- | 


| scription of the customs and etiquette of the court 
| of Versailles. When the count arrived there, at 
| the tender age of twelve, he found no less than 


| one hundred and fifty-seven other pages, besides 


| to him, this remarkable courtier, at the age of | those of the princes of the blood, who resided at 


| eighty, had just taken to himself, as his third 
| wife, the beautiful Madame De Roth. The time 
| had long gone by when he was wont to be fed 
with sugar-plums by Madame De Maintenon, and 
when none of the beauties of the court of the 
grand monarque could resist him; but he was 
** still as much pleased with the reputation for 
gallantry as with the reality,” His baths of 
milk at Bordeaux were objected to, because 
| there was an uneasy notion in that good town 
| that the milk was sold afterward; but he must 
have been a popular governor in that province by 


Paris, At first he was placed among those of 
| the king’s chamber; of these there were eight, 
and they had two governors and a tutor to direct 
| their studies. To obtain this post it was neces- 
sary to prove at least two hundred years of direct 
noble descent, and to have an allowance of at least 
six hundred livres for minor expenses, Clothing, 
food, and masters were provided by the court. 
The first was no light matter, for one dress alone 


| . . . 
| livres, being of crimson velvet with gold em- 
| broidery on all the seams. The hat was trimmed 








| of a page of the chamber cost fifteen hundred | 


with a feather and a head-piece of point d’Es- 
pagne. The undress suit was of scarlet cloth, 
with gold and silverlace. Their duties consisted 
of attending the grand levée of the king, going 
to mass with him, lighting him on returning late 
—as he often did—from hunting, and giving him 
his slippers when he went to bed. ‘The count 
admits that it was ‘‘ unique” to make children sit 


up till three or four in the morning to hand slip- | 


pers, but adds, on the other hand, that if relaxa- 
tion had been allowed, for special reasons, ‘‘ we 
should soon have seen the disappearance of all 
the majesty that should surround the throne.” 
Sometimes one is almost tempted to believe that 
Felix, Count d’Hézecques, is laughing in his high- 
ly ornamented sleeve while he is describing these 
court customs, 

After four years—that is, when he was six- 
teen—our page was shifted to the Great Stables, 
where he found forty-nine companions. Curious- 
ly enough, the social discipline here (for of moral 
discipline there was none) seems to have been 
exactly that of English public schools. There 
was even an institution, quite unknown in other 
French establishments for youth, analogous to 
fagging, and the ordeals the new boys had to go 
through were brutal even to savageness. M. De 
Bigne, who had been a page fifty years ago, still 
had, in our author’s time, the print of a red-hot 
spur with which he had been branded. Tender- 


ness of heart was a weakness doubtless only of 

vulgar boys, as it was of vulgar women like Ma- 
|dame Du Barry. ‘‘The authority of the elders 

over the new ones made it a kind of oligarchy ; 
| but the harshness of this authority, the profound 
| submission required to be shown, made it ap- 
| proach to a despotism, and with the license that 
| reigned among the members of this young sv- 
| ciety, and the slight respect they possessed for 
the governor, gave it the appearance of a repub- 
lic, if not of complete anarchy.” 

In point of fact, the manners and morals of 
| the pages were very much what Dr, Johnson de- 
| scribed those of Lord Chesterfield’s to be. They 

had superb lodgings, and were magnificently 
| dressed, whether the gold-lace of the pockets 
went across or upright marking the difference 
of the great and lesser stables. Two of them 
always went before each of the princesses when 
| they went out, with a third, covered with lace, 
| and who was called surtout, to bear the train of 
| the dress. ‘* When the king went out shooting, 
| all the swrtouts had to be at the meet. They 
| took off their coats and put on little vests of blne 
| aril, and leather gaiters, and each bearing a 
gun, they kept behind the prince, who, after 
firing, took. azother gun, while the empty one 
was passed from hand to band to the armorer to 
load. Meanwhile the first page had the game 
picked up, and kept an exact account in a little 
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note-book ; and as soon as the sport was over he 
king’s study to take orders for its dis- 
It may well be supposed that this was 
a very pleasant post ; besides the advantage of 
having a special work to do-for the king, like a 
little minister, the first page got a good many for 
‘himself, as Louis XVI. every day that he went 
out killed some four or five hundred head. We 
also received a dozen bottles of Champagne on 
these occ asions.” 

If the life of these young gentlemen at court’ 
was short, it was certainly a merry one, and when 
it was over each had a right to choose a sub- 
lieutenancy in any corps he pleased. The lead- 
ing pages of the king’s chamber, of the stables, 
and of the queen were given a troop in the cav- 
alrv. Inthe Versailles riding-school, which was, 
indeed, their cliief class-room, for they learned 
little else than riding, there were two hundred 
and forty superb horses, while those belonging 
to the king, and used in his personal service, 
amounted to no less than three thousand! Be- 
sides his body-pages the king had eight ‘* Guards 
of the Sleeve,” chosen from the Scotch company 
of Body-Guards, and without two of these he 
never moved, ‘*'Their orders were never for an 
instant to leave the king’s person; and it might 
be said that nothing but the lid of the coffin could 
come between, for they had to place him in it 
and lower thie corpse at St. Denis.” ‘There were, 
besides, the gorgeous Body-Guards, thirteen hun- 
dred in number; and the Hundred Swiss, in their 
antique costume of doublet and slashed breeches ; 
and the Guards of the Gate, in gold and silver 
lace. And if all these splendid creatures knew 
nothing else, they knew to a nicety the distine- 
tions of the courtiers, and at whose approach to 
carry arms only, and at whose to carry arms and 
also stamp with the right heel twice, like a horse 
in acireus. And yet our count has occasion to 
observe that forms and ceremonies were sadly 
dying out in his time, and that only noblemen 
of the old style, such as the Marshal Biron, still 
bowed to the king’s bed when he was not in it, 
though even the most ** Americanized” (as we 
should now say) of the courtiers would retreat 
to the wall when the king came toward them, 
‘*and when quite forced against it, would keep 
on shuffling their feet, in hopes of being fortunate 
enough to get a word from their sovereign.” It 
was only very great personages indeed who were 
allowed to address his majesty, and when they 
did so they spoke of him in the third person: 
‘* Has the king had good sport to-day?” ‘* Has 
the king caught cold ?”—remarks which seem 
also to have been a fair specimen of the style of 
conversation in vogue among these magnificent 
individuals. ‘The king's bed was behind a high 
gilded balustrade, *‘ and called up a crowd of in- 
teresting and solemn memories” in connection 

with Louis XIV., who died there, with Madame 
De Maintenon at his right hand, and the princes 
sitting round then gathering moral lessons. 
Perhaps in the history of mankind there was 
never a more terrible contrast in the circum- 
stances of any man than in those of that unhap- 
py monarch, Louis XVI., when he exchanged 
for his prison-chamber at the Temple all the 
pomp of Versailles. His getting up—the levée 
—was saluted as that of the sun by a Fire-wor- 
shiper; to say that it was treated as a religious 
ceremony would be—at least in the court of 
Versailles—to make light of it indeed. At half 
past eleven a servant appeared at the door of the 
famous (2 i/-de-Bauf, where all the courtiers were 
in waiting, and cried, ‘* Wardrobe, gentlemen.” 
Then entered the princes of the blood and the 
great officers of the crown to enjoy the sacred 
privilege of seeing the king put his shirt on. 

As his toilet proceeded the less distinguished 

courtiers were admitted, so that their rank could 

be detected by his state of déshabillé. When he 
was quite dressed every body was admitted—that 
s, every body who was any body—‘‘even the 
1umble author shyly coming to offer a dedica- 
ion.” Then the king entered the railing round 
he bed, and kneeling on a cushion, said a short 
prayer, with the clergy and chaplains around him, 
after which he retired to have his wig dressed. 
The going to bed was almost as fine, and our 
author, as page of the chamber, often witnessed 
it. ‘The king said his prayers, while the chaplain 
in waiting held a long taper stand of silver-gilt, 
which was afterward handed—through the proper 
channels—to any nobleman his majesty wished 
to distinguish, and this honor was appreciated 
beyond any thing. Marshal De Broglie, the 
conqueror of Bingen, when he failed to get it 

**showed by his blushes and embarrassment” 

his disappointment and humiliation. If a prince 

of the blood was present, it was his happiness to 
put on the king's night-shirt; but previously to 
that ceremony his majesty had an awkward habit 
of ** letting his small-clothes fall down upon his 
heels, and then conversing for a long time.” At 
last he would sit down in an arm-chair, and have 
his stockings pulled off by dignitaries appointed 
for that purpose, and two of his child-pages 
very sleepy, we may be sure) advanced and put 
ou his slippers. 

Familiarity with majesty never seems to have 
bred contempt for it on the part of our page, 
even when it was most supremely ridiculous ; 
ind any one who, though not in opposition to it, 
dared to have self-respect when in its presence— 
such as Lafayette—excited his utmost horror. 
It was not only as a courtier, however, that he 
imbibed these views, but was apparently born 
with them, as this little anecdote will show: 
“On certain great festival days the consecrated 
dread was offered to the king and royal family. 
ft was a very large piece of roll. Louis used to 
take his knife out of his pocket, cut off a piece, 
.and give the rest to the pages of the chamber. 
Indeed, he very often did not take so much trou- 
ble, but bit a piece off the roll. On the day I was 
entered among the pages I had the piece that bore 
the marks of the king’s teeth, and in my provin- 
chal ecstasy ate it reverentially.” 

— 


went to the 
tribution. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


“My God! I never knew what the mad felt 
Before; for I am mad beyond all doubt! 

No, I am dead! These putrefying limbs 

Shut round and sepulchre the panting soul, 
Which would burst forth into the wandering air. 
What hideous thought was that I had e’en now? 
’Tis gone; and yet its burden remains here, 

O’er these dull oyee—soee this weary heart! 

Oo world! oO life 2 day! oO misery A 


She is the mad-house nurse who tends on me. 
It is a piteous office.” 

Wuertuer a careful compliance with Mr. 
Forde’s behest would have saved Elizabeth from 
the evil consequences of that one wet day, it is 
impossible to say. She took no precautions ; 
she was utterly reckless of her own safety, hating 
doctors and all medical appliances with a child- 
ish hatred, and never from her childhood upward 
having cared to take any trouble about herself in 
the way of preserving her health. That health 
had hitherto been a splendid inheritance which 
recklessness could hardly reduce. She had run 
wild in Devonian woods wet-footed, and caring 
no more for the damps of morass or brooklet than 
a young fawn; she had roamed the moor in the 
very teeth of the east wind, had lingered latest of 
all the household in the Vicarage garden when 
the heavy night-dews were falling; she had sat 
up late into the nights reading her favorite books, 
had existed for weeks at a time with the least 
possible allowance of sleep, and had hardly known 
what it was to be ill. 

**T almost wish I could set up a chronic head- 
ache like Diana's,” she used to say in those days. 
‘* Tt is so convenient occasionally,” 

But after her boy’s death had come an illness 
which concentrated into nine long weeks of an- 
guish more than some feeble souls suffer in a 
lifetime of weak murmurings and complainings. 
Brain-fever it would have been called most like- 
ly, had the patient been any one less than Lord 
Paulyn’s wife; but the specialists, who met three 
times a week in solemn conclave to discuss the 
diagnostics of the case, found occult names for 
the ailments of a person of quality. That name- 
less fever of mind and body, engendered of a 
wild and desperate grief, came and passed away ; 
but not without severely trying the strength of 
the mind, which had been the greater sufferer. 
The inexhaustible riches of a superb constitution 
saved the body, but that weaker vessel, the mind, 

foundered, and at one time was menaced with to- 

tal shipwreck. 

Now fever again took possession of that love- 
ly temple—the lowest form of contagious fever 
—and rang its dismal changes from gastric to ty- 
phus, from typhus to typhoid. Wet garments, 
tainted air, did their fatal work. After a week 
or so of general depression, occasional shivering 
fits, utter want of appetite, and continued sleep- 
lessness, the fever-fiend revealed himself in a 
more definite form; and the local surgeon—res- 
ident five miles from the chateau—declared, with 
infinite hesitation and unwillingness, that in his 
opinion Lady Paulyn was suffering from a mild 
form—a very mild form, and entirely without 
danger—of the low fever that had been hanging 
about the neighborhood this year. 

This declaration was made, in the most cau- 
tious and conciliating manner, to Lady Paulyn 
herself, in the presence of Hilda Disney ; the dis- 
agreeable fact disguised with an excessive show 
of confidence and hopefulness on the doctor's 
part, just as he contrived to conceal the flavor of 
aloes or rhubarb in his silvered pills. 

Elizabeth turned her haggard fever-bright eyes 
to him with a strange look. She had been sitting 
in a moody attitude till now, staring fixedly at 
the ground. 

**T have had fever before,” she said; ‘‘and 
that time my mind went. I could not believe it 
for long afterward, but I know now that it did 
go. I hope that is not going to happen to me 
again. 

‘**My dear lady”—Elizabeth shuddered; the 
specialists, or in other words mad-doctors, had 
always called her ‘‘ dear lady”—‘“‘ there is not 
the smallest cause for such an apprehension. In 
fever there is occasionally a slight delirium, pure- 
ly attributable to physical causes. But I trust 
that with care there may be nothing of the kind 
in your case.” 

**With care!” repeated Elizabeth. ‘Yes, I 
remember they said that when I was ill before. 
I heard them as I lay there helpless, repeating 
the same words every day like parrots. But then 
[ only wanted to die, and to go to my darling; 
and I don’t know that it matters much more now. 
Only I don’t want to lose my mind and yet go on 
living. If I am to die young, let me die alto- 
gether—not like Dean Swift, first atop.” 

The Scotch surgeon, an eminently practical 
man, shook his head a little at this, with a grave 
side-glance at Miss Disney; then murmured his 
directions: quiet—repose—the saline draughts, 
which he would alter a little from those of yes- 
terday and the day before—and, above all, care. 
It would be as well to send to Glasgow for a pro- 
fessional nurse, lest the duties of the sick-room 
might be beyond the scope of Miss Disney or 
Lady Paulyn’s maid. ‘This was mentioned in 
confidence to Hilda when she and the surgeon 
had left Elizabeth’s room together. 
wart is not going to be serious, I hope,” said 


‘*I apprehend not. No; I venture to think 





not. With youth, and so fine a constitution— 
no organic disen se—I have every reason to im- 





agine the fever will pass off in a few days, and a 
complete restoration ensue, But the want of 
sleep and of appetite are unpleasant symptoms, 
and her ladyship’s mind is more excited than I 
should wish. I think, as it is a case which no 
doubt will inspire some anxiety in the mind of 
Lord Paulyn, and as he is absent from home, it 
might be wise to fortify ourselves with a second 
opinion.” This was said with an air of proud 
hunfMlity, as who should say, “‘ I feel myself strong 
enough to cope with the diseases of a nation, but 
usage must be observed, according to the statute 
in such case made and provided ;" for medicine 
has its unwritten laws, its unregistered acts of an 
intangible parliament. ‘‘I should like Dr. Sau- 
chiehall to see Lady Paulyn.” 

‘Pray telegraph to him at once,” said Hilda, 
anxiously ; ‘‘and I will telegraph to my cousin.” 

With this understanding they parted. The 
doctor to drive his neat gig to the little bathing- 
place five miles off, whence he could send a tele- 
gram to Glasgow; Hilda to pace the terrace, un- 
der a gray autumn sky, watching, or seeming to 
watch, the white rain mists rolling up from the 
mountain crests, and meditating this new turn in 
affairs. 

How would Reginald take his wife’s illness ? 
They had parted with a palpable coolness; on 
her part indifference, smothered anger on his. 
Would all his old selfish vehement love rush back 
upon him with redoubled force if he found his 
wife in jeopardy ? Such hours of peril, as it were 
the shadow of the destroyer lurking on the thresh- 
old of a half-opened door, are apt to awaken dor- 
mant affections; to rekindle passions that seem- 
ed dead as death itself. 

‘*T know that he loves her still,” thought Hil- 
da, ‘*Those flashes of anger spring from the 
same root as tender looks and sweet words; he 
loves her still, with quite as much real affection, 
and as near an approach to unselfishness as he is 
capable of feeling. And if she were to die—he 
would never love any one else; would marry 
again perhaps, but for money, no doubt, the sec- 
ond time. And I—well, I should be always in 
the same position, a miserable hanger-on, outside 
his life. God give me patience to do my duty to 
both of them; to the man who amused a sum- 
mer holiday by breaking my heart, and the wom- 
an who has usurped my place in the world.” 

To communicate by telegraph or post with 
Lord Paulyn was no easy matter, or there was 
at least small security that a telegram would find 
him. His address was fugitive; at Newmarket 
to-day, on board his yacht in Southampton Wa- 
ter, bound to Havre, to-morrow. Hilda tele- 
graphed to Newmarket and Park Lane, trusting 
that one of the two messages might reach him 
without delay. She also wrote him a letter, ad- 
dressed to Park Lane, in which she gave him a 
careful account of Elizabeth’s symptoms, and the 
medical man’s remarks upon them. Having done 
this, she felt that she had done her duty, and 
could abide the issue of events with a compla- 
cent mind. 

But a harder and more painful duty remained 
to be done; the patient had to be watched and 
cared for, and that task Miss Disney deemed her- 
self, in a manner, bound to perform. A horrible 
restlessness had taken possession of Elizabeth. 
Weak as she was, she wanted to roam from 
room to room, out on to the lonely lawn even, 
under the dull gray sky; and Mr. M‘Knockie, 
the local surgeon, had especially directed that she 
should be kept in perfect quiet, and in her own 
room—that she should straightway take to her 
bed, indeed, and, as it were, prostrate herself at 
the feet of the fever-fiend. 

Against this Elizabeth protested with all her 
might, declaring that she was not ill, that she 
had nothing the matter with her but cold and 
sore throat, and that Mr. M‘Knockie was only 
trying how long a bill he could run up with his 
vapid, tasteless medicines. Air, fresh air, was all 
she required, she cried; and she flung open the 
French window, and went out into the balcony, 
in spite of Hilda. 

**O sea, sea, sea,” she cried, looking away to- 
ward that opening in the hills where the waters 
widened out into ocean, ‘‘ if you would only carry 
me away to some new world, a world of dreams 
and shadows, where I should have done with the 
burden of life!” 

Alas, she was only too near that world of 
dreams and shadows! Before night-fall she was 
delirious, watched over by hired nurses, a pros- 
trate wretch concerning whom the doctors, Sau- 
chiehall and M‘Knockie, shook their heads almost 
despondently. Fever of mind and fever of body 
raged together with unabating violence. She had 
entered the region of dreams and shadows; and 
in that long delirium, during which all things in 
the present were blotted out, or only seen dimly 
athwart a thick cloud, her mind went back to the 
past. She was a child again, following the wind- 
ings of the Tabar, or losing herself in the wood 
where the anemones were like snow in April; she 
was a girl again, her childish unspoken love for 
Malcolm Forde ripening slowly, like a bud that 
ripens to a blossom under a gentle English sun, 
until it bursts into bloom and beauty, the perfect 
flower of woman’s heart, 

In that drama of the past which she lived over 
again, there were not only scenes that had been, 
but scenes that had not been. With the loss of 
sober reason and the perception of surrounding 
things, invention was curiously quickened. Mem- 
ory, which was beyond measure vivid, ran a race 
with imagination, That brief span of her spring- 
tide courtship, the few short weeks of her engage- 
ment to Malcolm Forde, was spun out by innu- 
merable fancies of the distracted brain. She re- 
called walks that they had never walked, long 
wanderings over the moor; wild poetic talk ; the 
converse of spirits which had issued forth from 
the doors of this solid world into a vast cloud- 
land, a place of dim, unfinished thoughts and 
broken fancies. 

It was distracting to hear her talk of these 





things; it was a madness almost maddening to 
watch or listen to, The hired nurses miade light 
enough of the business ; haled their patient about 
with their coarse hands, tied her even with bonds 
when she was too restless for their endurance - 
ate, drank, slept, and rejoiced, while she lay there 
in her dream-world, entreating Malcolm to loosen 
those cruel cords, to take her away out of the sti- 
fling atmosphere that was killing her. 

Miss Disney made a point of spending some 
hours of the day or night in the sick-room; and 
in these hours Elizabeth fared a little better than 
at other times. The tying process was at any 
rate not attempted in Hilda’s presence, But, 
consciousness of all immediate events being in 
abeyance, the hapless patient knew not that she 
was being protected by this quiet figure in a black 
silk gown, which sat statue-like by the hearth, 
and she was exceedingly tormented by the sight 
of it. In her more desperate moods she even 
accused Miss Disney of keeping her a prisoner in 
that horrible room, and of separating her from 
her plighted lover. 

Here was one of the mental obliquities which 
made a part of her disorder. Her husband and 
her married life, even her lost child, were forgot- 
ten; were as things that had never been. Noth- 
ing stood between her and her first lover except 
the bondage that kept her to that hated room. 
He was at all times close at hand, waiting for 
her, calling to her even, only she could not go to 
him. Every creature who held her back from 
him was her enemy ; and chief among these, the 
despotic mistress of her prison-house, the arbiter 
of her fate, was Hilda Disney. 

Matters were in this state when Lord Paulyn 
came back to Slogh-na-Dyack, tardily apprised 
of his wife’s illness by the telegrams, which had 
followed him from stage to stage of his wander- 
ing existence. He found the doctors at sea, only. 
able to give stately utterance to the feeblest opin- 
ions, but by a curious fatality issuing orders which 
in every minutest detail were opposed to the de- 
sires of the patient. 

In her more lucid intervals she had languished 
for the sight of old faces, the sound of old voices. 
She had entreated them to send for the old serv- 
ant who had nursed her, the old Vicarage servant, 
who had been part and parcel of her home in the 
happy childish days before her mother’s death, 
before she had begun to be proud of her beauty 
and to grow indifferent to the commonplace pres- 
ent in selfish dreams of a much brighter future. 
She spoke of the woman by her name, remem- 
bering all about her with a singular precision, at 
which the doctors looked at each other and won- 
dered ; ‘‘ Memory extraordinarily clear,” they re- 
marked—like heaven-gifted seers divining a fact 
which it was not within the power of common 
perception to discover. 

Then came a longing for her sisters, above all 
for Blanche, the young frivolous creature who had 
loved her better than she had ever loved in return. 
Piteously, in her most reasonable moments, she 
implored that Blanche might be summoned. 

**She would amuse me,” she said, ‘and I 
want so much to be amused ; all is so dull here, 
such an awful quiet, like a house under a spell. 
For Heaven's sake, if there is any one in this place 
who loves me or pities me, let them send for my 
sister Blanche.” 

Miss Disney, faithful to her duties in a semi- 
mechanical way, informed the medical men of 
this wish. 

** Would it not be well to send for Miss Lut- 
trell ?” F 

No, they said. Isolation—perfect isolation— 
offered the only chance of recovery. Lady Paulyn 
was to see no one except the persons who nursed 
her. No old familiar faces—inspiring violent 
emotions, agitating thoughts—were to approach 
her. Even Miss Disney, who might be permitted 
to take her turn occasionally in her patient’s room, 
must be careful not to talk to her—not to encour- 
age any thing like conversation. Soothing silence 
must pervade the chamber—sepulchral as the 
room where the mighty dead lie in state. When 
Lord Paulyn cama, he might see his wife, but 
with such precautions as must reduce any meet- 
ing between them to a nullity. The dismal 
monotony of a sick-room was to be Elizabeth's 
cure; the hard, cruel visages of hireling nurses 
were to woo her back to reason and peace: so 
said Dr. Sauchiehall, Mr. M‘Knockie, as in duty 
bound, agreeing. 

Lord Paulyn came at a time when mere bodi- 
ly illness had been well-nigh subjugated, and that 
nicer mechanism, the mind, alone remained out 
of gear. He was allowed to stand for a few min- 
utes in the shadow of the curtains that draped 
his wife’s bed; and having the misfortune to 
come in at an unlucky hour, heard her _—_ about 
her first lover, and upbraid the tyrants who had 
severed them. He turned upon his heel, and 
left the room without a word; nor did he enter 
again until, upon a terrible occasion, some weeks 
later, when the malady had increased—even un- 
der those favorable circumstances of utter isola- 
tion and the care of hireling nurses—and he was 
summoned to his wife's room to prevent her fling- 
ing herself out of the window by the sheer force 
of his strong arm. 

She was clinging to the long French window 
when he went into the room—an awful white- 
robed figure with streaming hair, and flashing, 
passionate eyes, the two nurses trying to drag 
her back, but vainly striving against the unnat- 
ural strength that waits upon a mind distraught. 

“Why do you keep me back from him ?” she 
cried. ‘‘ He is down yonder by the water walt- 
ing for me, as he has waited always. I heard 
his voice just now. You shall not keep me back. 
Do you think I am afraid of the danger? At 


| the worst, it is only death. Let me go. 


Lord Paulyn’s strong arm thrust the nurses 
aside, the frail figure, whose convulsive 
force was strap; in that muscular grip. She 
struggled with him, and was hurt in the struggle 


-—hurt by the grasp of that broad hand, which 
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zeemed so brutal in its strength. She looked at 
him with her wild fever-bright eyes. 

‘«] know you now,” she said; ‘you are my 
husband. The other was a sweet sad dream. 
You are the bitter reality!” 

He flung her into the arms of the head nurse 
—a virago six feet high. ‘‘ If you can not take 
better care of your patient, I must have her put 
where they will know how to look after her with- 
out boring me,” he said; and left the room with- 
out another look at the only woman he had ever 
loved. ‘There are some flames that burn them- 
selves‘out very soon, the fierce love of selfish souls 
among them. The warmth of Lord Paulyn’s af- 
fection for his wife had long been on the wane. 
Her extravagances had tried his temper, touch- 
ing him deeply where he was most susceptible, in 
his love of money. Her illness had annoyed him, 
for he detested the fuss and trouble of domestic 
affliction. This second calamity struck a final 
blow to his self-love, with which was bound up 
whatever yet remained of that otherlove. That 
her wandering mind should set up ‘‘ that parson 
fellow” in his rightful place—should erase him, 
Reginald Paulyn, from the story of her life— 
harking back to that old foolish sentimental pas- 
sion of her girlhood, was too deep an offense. 

He sat by his lonely hearth, and brooded over 
his wrongs—his wife’s base ingratitude, his child- 
lessness—hardly daring to look forward to the 
future, in which he saw the creature he had once 
loved menaced with the direst affliction human- 
ity can suffer. He summoned the mad-doctors 
—the men who had taken out a kind of patent 
for the manipulation of the distraught mind—the 
men who had called Elizabeth ‘‘ dear lady,” a 
year ago, in Park Lane. They came, and agreed 
in polite language, which shirked the actual word, 
that Lady Paulyn was very mad; they feared 
hopelessly, permanently mad. Nature, of course, 
had vast resources, they added, sagely providing 
for the event of her recovery—there was no know- 
ing what healing balm she might ultimately pro- 
duce from her inexhaustible store-house—but in 
the mean time there could be no doubt of the main 
fact, that her ladyship was suffering from acute 
mania, and must be placed under fitting restraint. 

There was a little discussion as to which of the 
doctors should have the privilege of ministering 
to this amiable sufferer. One had a charming 
place—an old-fashioned mansion of the Grange 
order in Surrey ; the other a handsome establish- 
ment on the north side of London. They de- 
bated this little matter between themselves, like 
polite vultures haggling about a piece of carrion, 
perhaps drew lots for the patient, and finally ar- 
ranged every thing with an air of agreeable cor- 
diality. ‘The physician whose house was in the 
north had won the day. 

**You must contrive to get me through any 
formalities that may be necessary as easily as you 
can,” said Lord Paulyn. ‘* It’s a horrible busi- 
ness, and the sooner it’s over the better. Poor 
thing! She was the loveliest woman in England, 
bar none, when I married her. I feel as if we 
were committing a murder.” 

** Be assured, my dear Sir, that the dear lady 
could not be more happily placed than with our 
good friend Dr. Cameron,” said Dr. Turnam, the 
gentleman who had resigned the prey to his 
brother patentee. ‘‘If skill and care can restore 
her, rely upon it they will not be wanting.” 

The Viscount sighed, and went back to his sol- 
itary smokjng-room, breathing muttered curses 
against destiny. She had worn out his love; but 
to think of her handed over to this doctor—con- 
signed, perhaps, to a life-long imprisonment—that 
washard. What should he do with himself, when 
she who had made the glory of his life was walled 
up in that living grave? He had Newmarket 
still, and his stables ; and at his best he had giv- 
en more of his life to the stable than to Eliza- 
beth. But he felt not the less that his life was 
broken—that he could never again be the man 
that he had been; that even the hoarse roar of 
the ring and the public, when his colors came to 
the front in a great race, would henceforth fall 
flat upon his ear. 





CHAPTER X. 
“Yes, it was love, if thoughts of tenderness 

Tried in temptation, strongest by distress, 

Unmoved by absence, firm in every clime, 

And yet, oh! more than all !—untired by time; 

Which naught removed, nor menaced to remove— 

If there be love in mortals, this was love.” 

A Gioom fell upon the spirit of Malcolm Forde 
after that meeting in the sick woman’s cottage. 
The thoughts of his old life, his old hopes, bright 
dreams of union with the woman he fondly loved, 
pleasant visions of a simple pastoral English life 
among people it would be his happiness to ren- 
der happy, a fair prospect which he had cherished 
for a little while, only to lose it by-and-by in bit- 
terness and disappointment—the thoughts of these 
things came back to him and took the sweetness 
out of his pleasant existence, and made all the 
future barren. 

It was hard to know that he had his own im- 
petuosity to blame for the ruin of his earthly hap- 
piness; harder to be content remembering how 
he had been permitted to realize that other and 
unselfish dream of carrying light to those that 
sat in darkness; hard to say, ‘‘ Lord, I thank 
Thee; Thou knowest best what is good for me; 
Thou hast given me far more than I deserve.” 

Not yet could his spirit soar into this holy re- 
gion of perpetual peace; a region where sorrows 
are not, only mild chastenings of a heavenly 
Master, who leavens every affliction with the 
leaven of faith and hope. His thoughts were of 
the earth, earthy. His mind went back to that 
day in Eaton Place, and he hated himself for his 
unreasoning anger, for the false pride which 
would not let*him court an explanation ; for his 
blind passion, which had taken the show of things 
for their reality. 

He thought of what might have been if, in- 
stead of casting away this flower of his life on 





the first indignant impulse of his jealous mind, 
he had shown a little patience, a little tender- 
ness. But he had seemed incapable of patience 
on that odious day; with his own angry foot he 
had kicked down the air-built castle which it had 
been so sweet to him to raise. 

If he had found her happy, serene in the glory 
of her high position, secure in the sympathy and 
affection of a worthy husband, he would not have 
felt his own loss so keenly ; he could have borne 
even to know that she had never loved him bet- 
ter than in that luckless hour when he renounced 
her. But to know that her life had been ship- 
wrecked by his mad anger—to look into her hag- 
gard face, with its sad mocking smile, and know 
that she was miserable—to read the old love in 
those lovely eyes, the old love cherished always, 
confessed too late by unconscious looks that 
pierced his very soul—these things were indeed 
bitter. 

For a while he forgot his profession; forgot 
what he was, and the work that still remained 
for him to do; sank from his lofty level of self- 
renouncement to the lowest depths of a too hu- 
man despair. If the image of his lost love had 
haunted him in that strange romantic world 
amidst the waters of the Pacific, how much more 
did that sad shade pursue him now, when the 
woman he still loved was near at hand, when 
from the hill-side which he had daily need to 
pass he could see the white walls of the house she 
had called her prison! 

Never more might his eyes search the secrets 
of that altered face—the face which he remem- 
bered in all the pride of its girlish beauty. Nev- 
er any more might those two meet. To all other 
world-weary souls he might carry consolation, 
might breathe words of promise and of hope ; but 
not to her. Between them rose the barrier of a 
mighty love, unconquered and unconquerable, 

He went his quiet way with that great sorrow 
in his heart. Had he not carried almost as great 
a sorrow even in the islands of the southern sea ? 
only that he had then regarded his loss as inevi- 
table, while he now lamented it as the wretched 
fruit of his own fatuity. He went his quiet way 
and did the little there was to be done in that 
scantily peopled district, visited the sick, comfort- 
ed the dying ; ‘but the work he did just now was 
done in a semi-mechanical way, for his heart was 
elsewhither. 

It would have been a relief to him if he could 
only have heard of her; if there had been any 
one who could tell him how she fared. He look- 
ed at the white walls, the conical towers, longing- 
ly, yet would not go near them. ‘To enter there 
would be to enter the gates of hell. But he 
would have risked much to hear of her. 

His eyes searched the little chapel at every 
service, but saw her not. Yet this might augur 
nothing except that she instinctively avoided him 
with an avoidance he must needs approve. 

Weeks passed, and he heard nothing; and 
that mountain scene seemed strangely blank to 
him, as if that one figure, met only once, had 
filled the whole landscape, Then came a day 
upon which duty took him near Slogh-na-Dyack. 
He went to see a sick child in a cottage within 
half a mile of the chateau; and here, almost by 
accident, he first heard of Lady Paulyn’s illness. 

He had asked the boy’s mother if she had ev- 
ery thing necessary for him; every thing the 
doctor had ordered. Yes, she told him, they got 
every thing from the big house where the poor 
lady was so ill. 

He had been bending tenderly over the fever- 
stricken child, but he looked suddenly upward at 
these words. 

‘* What house ? what lady ?” he asked, quickly. 

‘*The house with the peaky lums,” the wom- 
an answered. ‘‘ Lady Paulyn, who took the fe- 
ver, and is lying ill with it still; near death, some 
folks say.” 

He laid the sick boy gently down upon his 
pillow, and then questioned the woman closely. 
She could tell him no more than she had told 
him in that one sentence. The lady at Slogh-na- 
Dyack had been dangerously ill; the doctors 
came there every day: a doctor from Glasgow, 
and another doctor from Ellensbridge. Some 
said she was dying; but she had lain sick so 
long, and hadn't died, so there was hopes of her 
getting well. The fever had been quicker with 
poor bodies like her son. It was a good many 
weeks now since Lady Paulyn had been taken. 

What could he do? He left the cottage, and 
walked straight to Slogh-na-Dyack, with no def- 
inite idea as to what he should do, only that he 
would at least discover for himself how far the 
woman at the cottage had been right. Those 
people always exaggerate ; pick up wild versions 
of common facts. Elizabeth might have been 
ill, perhaps, but not dangerously. He tried to 
persuade himself this as he walked swiftly along 
the misty road. 

He did not stop to consider his right, or want 
of right, to approach her. Such an hour as this 
made an end to all such questions. If she were 
dying, it was his duty to be near her; to sustain 
that poor weak soul, of whose mystery he knew 
more than any other man on earth. By his right 
as a minister of God's word and her dead father's 
friend, he would claim the privilege of being near 
her at the last dark hour. 

The land in front of the chateau looked gray 
and gloomy in the twilight, the darkness only 
broken by the red light of a wood fire in the hall. 
A pompous butler, imported from Park Lane, 
and sorely averse to this Northern establishment, 
was basking in a Glastonbury chair before the 
cavernous fire-place, yesterday's Times lying 
across his knees, to-day’s Scotsman and Edin- 
burgh Daily Review crumpled into the corner of 
the chair; the seneschal having dropped com- 
fortably off to sleep after exhausting the news of 
the 


day. 
Disturbed by the entrance of Malcolm Forde, 
this functionary rose from his slumbers, and im- 
periously commanded an underling to light the 
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| while the gas was being lighted. 








gas, “‘which is about the honly convenience we 
‘av in this detestable barracks of a place,” he was 
wont to say, ‘‘ and ’av to make it ourselves in the 
kitchen-garding, at the risk of being blowed out 
of our beds.” 

Questioned by Mr. Forde, this personage affirm- 
ed that Lady Paulyn was ill, very ill; but not in 
any danger. She had been in danger three weeks 
ago, when the fever was at its height ; but there 
was no danger now. 

** Yet you say that she is still very ill.” 

** Very ill, Sir; leastways, she keeps her own 
room ; but is, I believe, progressing toward con- 
voluscence. Would you wish to see Miss Disney, 
Sir? Lord Paulyn have gone to Hinverness for 
a few days’ deer-stalking, but Miss Disney is at 
home.” 

**No; if you can assure me that Lady Paulyn 
is out of danger, I need not trouble Miss Disney. 
But in the event of danger, I should be very glad 
if that lady would send for me. You can give 
her my card. I am an old friend of Lady Pau- 
lyn’s family.” 

He gave the butler his card, and went away 
relieved, but still uneasy. 

How gloomy the house looked! The dark oak 
staircase, with its medisval newels ; the Scot- 
tish lion rampant, supporting the shield of the 
knife-powder manufacturer, whose conventional 
quarterings Lord Paulyn had not taken the trou- 
ble to efface; the vaulted roof, with its bosses and 
corbels in carton pierre, and gloomy as the an- 
cient wood-work from which they hud been mod- 
eled; the black and white marble floor, with 
skins of savage beasts laid here and there; the 
suits of mail glimmering in the fire-light, the 
underling not yet having brought his taper: a 
dismal Udolpho-like place it looked at this hour, 
in spite of the chief butler’s portly presence. 

‘*A parson, I suppose,” mused the butler, when 
the figure of Malcolm Forde had vanished from 
the porch, beneath whose shadow he had linger- 
ed a few moments to look back into the house, 
wondering whether amidst all this pomp she was 
loved and well cared for. ‘‘A parson, I make 
no doubt. What a rum lot they are, to be sure! 
as bad as ravens—hanging about a house where 
there’s any one dying. One would think they 
went pardners with the undertaker. Let's have 
a look at his pasteboard,” he continued aloud, 
“The Rev- 
erend Malcolm Forde. Why, I'm blest if that 
isn’t the chap she was engaged to before we mar- 
ried her! Fancy his coming area-sneaking here 
while his Ludship’s out of the way.” 


For about a fortnight after the : evening Mr. 
Forde sent a messenger to Slogi-na-Dyack, at 
intervals of two or three days, to inquire about 
Lady Paulyn; and the reply being always to the 
effect that her ladyship was progressing favora- 
bly, he comforted himself with the idea that all 
danger was past, and finally told the messenger 
that he need go no more. His own residence at 
Dunallen was drawing to a close; Mr. M‘Ken- 
zie writing cheerily from divers Belgian towns, 
where he and his family were enjoying the glo- 
ries and pleasures of Continental travel on an 
economical scale ; but writing still more cheer- 
ily of his approaching return to the home nest. 

**After all, my dear Forde, there's no place 
like our own wee parlor ; and there's nothing in 
the way of foreign kickshaws, partridges with 
stewed pears, and the Lord knows what, that I 
relish as much as a sheep’s-head or a few broth. 
And I think my wife’s potato-soup beats your 
potage @ I'Italienne or your purée aux pois hol- 
low. The hills about Spa are a poor business 
compared with Argyleshire; and if it wasn't for 
being covered with firs, would be paltry beyond 
comparison. And as it doesn’t do for a white 
choker to adorn the gaming-table, I had rather 
a dull time of it, and was glad when we got back 
to Liege, where the churches and gun-factories are 
unapproachable. I saw some wood-carving about 
the choir stalls that would have set your ritual- 
istic mouth watering, only that, now you've given 
yourself up to foreign missions, you've turned 
your back upon that kind of thing.” 

Malcolm Forde’s time at Dunallen was nearly 
ended ; thank God the peril had passed! He 
could leave her with a heart that was almost at 
peace ; for by this time he had schooled himself 
to accept his fate—the lot out of God’s hand— 
and to pray in humility and hope for her ultimate 
happiness. 

Thus came the last day but one of his service 
at Dunallen. He had been at work from early 
in the morning, going from dwelling to dwelling 
—dwellings which were chiefly of the cottage or- 
der — taking leave of people to whom he had 
made himself dear in the short space of his min- 
istration among them; promising to remember 
them at the other end of the world, in compli- 
ance with their desire that he would sometimes 
think of them when he was far away. He an- 
swered them with a somewhat mournful smile, 
thinking of that other memory which would 
cleave to him for the rest of his life. 

There was weeping and wailing in all these 
humble habitations at the prospect of his depart- 
ure. Mr. M‘Kenzie was a good man and a kind, 
they all protested warmly; and Mrs. M‘Kenzie's 
potato-soup and honest barley-broth kept soul and 
body together in many a household through the 
bleak long winter; but Mr. M‘Kenzie wasn't like 
Mr. Forde. He had a little dry way of talking 
to folks, and didn’t enter into the very thoughts 
of poor bodies like his substitute. Nor could he 
preach so fine a sermon as Mr. Forde—a strong 
point with these critical Caledonians. 

His day's labors were ended at last. He had 
trodden the heather-clad hills he loved so well for 
the last time ; had taken his last look at Slogh- 
na-Dyack’s white towers ; and he sat by his sol- 
itary hearth thinking how very soon he should 
have left this well-known land to resume his work 
among a strange people. 

Not unhopefully did he look forward to new 





toil, new anxieties. The eager thirst of conquest, 
which urges the missionary as it urges the warri- 
or, had grown somewhat languid with him of late ; 
he could not feel quite the old enthusiasm, ‘‘I go 
to reclaim the lost among a strange people,” he 
thought, ‘‘ while the soul that I love best on earth 
may be perishing; the soul that I might have 
trained to such a high destiny.” 

He had letters to write—much still to do be- 
fore leaving Scotland; but he sat by the lone- 
ly fireside in the gloaming, lost in melancholy 
thought. The neat little maid-servant came to 
ask if she should bring the lamp; but he told her 
no, he liked the fire-light. ‘It is a pleasant 
light for thinking by, Meg,” he said. 

A pleasant light, perhaps; but his thoughts 
were not pleasant. He tried to confine them to 
the actual business of his life, the work that lay 
before him in the future ; but they would not be 
directed. They clung with a passionate regret 
to the scene he was about to leave. They hung 
around the white-walled chateau; they wander- 
ed in and out of those unknown chambers where 
ne lived ; they would not be diverted from 
ier. 

“* If she were well and happy it would be dif- 
ferent,” he said to himself, in self-exculpation. 

He sat on till the chapel clock had struck nine. 
The October night was blusterous, wild gusts rat- 
tling the window-frames, and rustling the ivy with 
a grewsome and ghostly sound, as of disembodied 
souls striving for admittance. The moon was 
up, and by fits and starts emerged from a stormy 
sea of blackest clouds, lighting up the wild land- 
scape, the water at the foot of the hill. It was 
during one of these sudden bursts of moonlight 
that Mr. Forde, happening suddenly to look up, 
saw a strange figure outside his window; a face 
white as the moonlight, peering in at him through 
the glass. For a moment he looked at it in dumb 
wonder, taking it for the embodiment of his own 
troubled fancies, a mere visionary creature; as 
if that melancholy sound of the ivy leaves against 
the glass had made itself a shape out of the shad- 
ows, 

It was very real, however. A hand tapped 
upon the pane, with a hurried imperious tapping. 
He got up from his chair, and went over to the 
window. 

Great Heaven! it was that one woman whose 
tmage absorbed his every thought; it was Eliza- 
beth ! 

**Let me in!” she cried, piteously, in tones 
that seemed strange to him; stranger even than 
her presence in that spot. He opened the win- 
dow softly. 

**T will come round to the door and let you 
in,” he said; ** for Heaven's sake, what has hap- 
pened ?” 

‘*Only that I have cheated them all at last,” 
she said, looking at him with wild beseeching 
eyes; ‘‘I have broken loose from my bondage. 
Oh, Malcolm, you will not let them take me back 
again ?” 

Something—an unutterable indefinable some- 
thing—in her tones and looks struck him with a 
sharper pain than he had felt even yet ; though 
almost all his thoughts of her had been pain. 
He rushed across the room, and the tiny hall be- 
yond it, to the door, only a few paces from the 
window by which she stood, He opened it quick- 
ly, went out into the wintry night, and found her 
still rapping impatiently upon the pane, as if she 
had not heard or comprehended what he said to 
her. 

She was clad in some loose long garment of 
the dressing-gown species, and had a shaw! flung 
carelessly over her shoulders; but neither hat 
nor bonnet. Her long rippling hair fell loosely 
about her, mixed with the folds of her shawl. 

**Dear Lady Paulyn,” he said, very gently, 
‘*what could have induced you to come here at 
such an hour? Good heavens! you have sure- 
ly not walked ?” he added, hastily, looking down 
the long moon-lit road, where there was no ves- 
tige of any vehicle. 

**Yes; I have come all the way on foot, and 
alone. I was afraid at first that I might not 
find you; but there was some instinct led me 
right, I think, Sometimes I saw you a little 
way before me in the moonlight, and you turned, 
now and then, and smiled and beckoned to me. 
Your smile drew me after you. Why do you 
live so far off, Malcolm? you were so much 
nearer at Hawleigh. I remember that morning 
I came to see you, only to find you gone—it 
seemed so short a walk; but to-night it was like 
walking on for ever and ever.” 

** Come into the house,” he said, in a curious 
half- muffled voice, a deadly feer rending his 
heart. ‘‘Come into the warm room, Elizabeth ; 
you are shivering.” 

‘*Not with cold,” she said, hastily; ‘‘with fear.” 

“Fear! of what?” 

‘*That they'll follow me, and take me away 
from you. They'll guess where I've come, you 
know, as you and I are engaged to be married. 
My horrible jailers will hunt me down, Malcolm ; 
Hilda at their head. Hilda, who is the worst of 
all—not rough and cruel with her hands like the 
others—but crue! with her cold watchful eyes, 
that are looking me into my grave.” 

What was this? the delirium of fever? He 
had been told that the fever had passed, that she 
was almost well. They had deceived him, evi- 
dently ; they denied his right to know what prog- 
ress she made toward recovery or toward death, 
They had mocked him with their lying messages. 

He put her shawl round her, and drew her into 
the house. He could keep her here long enough 
for her to rest and refresh herself, while a mes- 
senger went to Slogh-na-Dyark to fetch a car- 
riage to convey her home. “This was obviously 
his duty, She had talked wildly of et eg 
she had entreated him not to deliver her 1p 


them ; 
“ His duty was clearly to re- 
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THE NOONING. 

Mi. Wixstow Homer’s beautiful picture on 
| 725 is redolent of midsummer. The fra- 

e of new-mown hay seems wafted to us 
e < 
from under the shadow of the great trees where 
the bovs and their companion, the good-natured 
t 


( 


ily farm dog, are taking a pleasant nooning 

ther on the grass. It is a picture to move 
envy of weary city clerks, whose ‘‘ nooning” 
; a hasty lunch at some hot and crowded res- 
taurant counter, amidst unsavory fumes from the 
adjacent kitchen. Hard and laborious as a 
farmer's life may be, and in the eyes of super- 
cilious people coarse and ‘‘ungenteel,” it is a 
thousand times more manly and independent 
than the ordinary routine of clerk life in the city. 
If would be well for our country if the thousands 
of young men whom false pride, ambition, and 
yversion to manual labor drive into the over- 
wded city in search of situations could dis- 
ise their minds of the idea that farm-work is 
degrading. ‘This is one of the greatest evils of 
the day. All our large cities are crowded with 
young men who earn a bare subsistence as clerks, 





cre 


who live in comfortless boazding-houses, and 
who can never hope to better their condition, 
while the farmers throughout the country com- 
plain that they can scarcely procure the laborers 


necessary to harvest their crops. The offer of 
good wages and pleasant homes would seem to 
be a powerful temptation to young men who hold 
precarious situations in the city, where they can 
earn barely enough to feed, lodge, and clothe 
themselves ; but ask a clerk in a dry-goods store 
to leave his counter for the harvest field, and see 
what answer you will get. He would rather 
stand there every day of the year all his life than 
engage in the more healthful and independent 
pursuits of the farm. We must trust to the 
progress of science and invention, in their appli- 
cation to agriculture, to correct this evilin time. 


GROWTH OF ALGA IN AQUARIA. 
CHARBONNSIER has called attention to what he 


states to be a fact, that when aquaria are exposed 
to light, the glass sometimes becomes coated with 


green alge in the course of two or three days, 
while at other times five or six, or even eight or 
ten, days are needed for the same result. He 


noticed that every month the vegetation has its 
maximum of intensity at the time of the full 
moon, while there is almost none of it at the new 
moon. At full moon a daily cleaning is needed, 
whereas outside of this period even once or twice 
a week will be safficient. In explanation he re- 


marks that vegetable germs lying at the bottom 
of the water are raised ‘in sunlight by the gas 
bubbles which they then give off, and which con- 
tinue attached to them for some time. When 


night comes on, the bubbles disappear, and the 
plants sink again, but if there is strong moon- 
light, the production of gas continues, and they 
are kept floating ; hence the superabundance met 
with at full moon. 


CENTAUR LINIMENT 

Has cured more wonderful cases of rheumatism, 
aches, pains, swellings, frost-bites, caked-breasts, 
burne, scalds, salt-rheum, etc., upon the human frame, 
and strains, spavin, galls, etc., upon animals in one 
year than all other pretended remedies have since the 
world began. The recipe of the Liniment and cer- 
tificates of remarkable cures accompany each botue, 
and will be sent gratis to any one. It is no humbug. 
There is no pain which it will not relieve, no swelling 
it will not subdue, or lameness it will not cure. No 
family or stock-owner can afford to be without Cen- 
taur Liniment. White Wrapper for family use; the 
Yellow Wrapper for animals. Price 50 cents; large 
bottles, $100. J. B. Rose & Co., 53 Broadway, New 
York.—{Coni} 


A Goop Sewing-Machine is a household treasure that 
no family can afford to do without. If you want the 
best, the Wilson Underfeed should be your choice. 
It combines in the most perfect manner all the req- 
uisites of durability, simplicity, ease of operating and 
perfection of work, and is sold at a less price than any 
other first-class machine. Salesroom at 707 Broadway, 
New York, and in a!l other cities in the United States. 
The Company want agents in country towns.—(Com.] 


Insteap of Bitter use Sweet Quinine.—[Com.]} 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HUNDREDS of men and women are suffering 
for the want of Surgical Elastic Stock- 
ings to relieve enlarged veins, which are liable to 
burst and ulcerate. Write to POMEROY & CO., 744 
Broadway, N. Y., for prices, &c. Also for the latest 
improved ** Elastic Truss for ruptures. 

The names of victories may 
be erased from our battle 
flags; but SILVER-TIPPED 
Shoes will never become ob- 
solete, 





Makes the best walking shoe, 
also the most perfect and 
pliable; at the sdme time 
they wear 25 per cent. lon- 
ger. 





De. VAN DYKE'S Cutaneous Medicines. No. 2 posi- 
y curce Pimples, Fleshworma, Liver Spots, Eru 


tions on the Face, Tan, and Sanburn. Makes the skin 
amooth, soft, and white. Price $100. No. 3 purifies 
the Blood, cures Chronic Skin Diseases, imparts a 
healthy glow to the Cheeks and a deep brilliancy to 
the Eyes. Price $1 00. No. 138, a new Face Powder, 
is harmless, invisible, fragrant, and gives the com- 
a xioh a clear, transparent, a a rance. 
rrice 5) cenis. The above are prepares and sold only 
by Dr. J. M. Vaw Dyxe, 1126 Walnut St., Phila. All 


AKI diseases treated by correspondence or by personal 
interview. A valuable work on skin diseases sent free. 


TIGS, TOUPEES, &e. Dovaiepay 
W sie Dean st wrocktya Se OUEDAT maker, 








GRANDEST SCHEME EVER KNOWN. 


Ath Grand Gift Concert 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE 


PUBLIC LIBRARY OF KENTUCKY. 
12,000 CASH GIFTS, $1,500,000. 


Every Fifth Ticket Draws a Gift. 
$250,000 FOR $50. 


The Fourth Grand Gift Concert, authorized 4 spe- 
cial act of the Legislature, for the benefit of the Public 
Library of Kentucky, will take place in Public Library 
Hall, at Louisville, Ky., 
WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 3, 1873. 

Only Sixty thousand tickets will be sold, and one- 
half of these are intended for the Euro Market, 
thus leaving only 30,000 for sale in the United States, 
where 100,000 were disposed of for the Third Concert. 
The tickets are divided into ten coupons or parts, and 
have on their backs the Scheme, with a f explana- 
tion of the mode of ne 

At this Concert, which will be the grandest musical 
display ever witnessed in this country, the unprece- 
dented sum of 


$1,500,000, 


divided into 12,000 cash gifts, will be distributed by lot 
among the ticket-holders. The numbers of the tickets 
to be drawn from one wheel by blind children, and the 
gifts from another. 

































































LIST OF GIFTS. 

ONE GRAND CASH GIFT............. $250,000 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT............. 100,00 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT............. 00 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT............. 25,0 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT.......... +--+ _17,500 

10 CASH GIFTS $10,000 each........ 100, 

380 CASH GIFTS 5,000 each....... - 150,00 

50 CASH GIFTS 1,000 each........ 200 

80 CASH GIFTS 500 each........ 00 

100 CASH GIFTS  400each........ 500 

150 CASH GIFTS 300 each........ 45,00 

250 CASH GIFTS 200 each........ 50,00 

825 CASH GIFTS 100 each........ 3500 
11,000 CASH GIFTS 50 each........ 550,00 
TOTAL, 12,000 GIFTS, ALL CASH, 

MOURNE 00.....00.c00crecscseee $1,500,000 


The distribution will be positive, whether al] the 
tickets are sold or not, and the 12,000 gifts all paid in 
proportion to the tickets sold—all unsold tickets —- 
destroyed, as at the First and Second Concerts, an 
not represented in the drawing. 

PRICE OF TICKETS: 

Whole tickets, $5000; Halves, $2500; Tenths, or 
each coupon, $5; Eleven Whole Tickets for $500 00; 
224 Tickets for $1,00000; 113 Whole Tickets for 
$5,000 00; 227 Whole Tickets for $10,000 00. No dis- 
count on Jess than $500 00 worth of Tickets at a time. 

The unparalleled success of the Third Gift Concert, 
as well as the satisfaction given by the First and Sec- 
ond, makes it only necessary to announce the Fourth 
to insure the prompt sale of every ticket. The Fourth 
Gift Concert will be conducted in all its details like the 
Third, and full particulars may be learned from circu- 
lars, which will be sent free from this office to all who 
apply for them. 

ickets now ready for sale, and all orders accompan- 
ied by the money promptly filled. Liberal terms given 
to those who buy to sell again. 
THOS, E. BRAMLETTE, 
Agent Public Song Ky., and my Gift Concert, 
Public Library Building, Louisville, Ky. 








For Sale by Upholsterers. 
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SNYIL GNV STICGONW 


No Cords or Balances Used, 


Broadway, N. Y. City. 





The Perkins & House 


Safety Lamps, Safety Filling Cans, 
and Safety Lanterns. 
For Sale by Dealers in every Town throughout the 
Country. Manufactured by 
CLEVELAND NON-EXPLOSIVE LAMP CO., 


42 BARCLAY STREET, N. Y., and 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, 


WEBSTER’S PATENT 


UJTTonwoRKER 


Pat. June 27, 1871._ Awarded first proaien at 
, 1871. 

















the Am. Institute and Md. Institute Fairs, 

Is one of the most important inventions of the age. The 
most perfect Button-hole Worker ever inven ed. 
simple that a child can work a more perfect button-hole 
with it than the most experienced hand can work with- 
outit. Local and traveling agents wanted everywhere. 
They sell at sight, and give over 100 per cent. profit. 
Sample Button-hole Worker and sample Button-hole 
Cutter packed in a neat case, with full directions for use, 
with sample of our new and novel way of canvassi: . 
sent by mail to any address on receipt of 65 cents. A 
dress WEBSTER M’'F"G CO., Manufacturers, Ansonia, 
Ct. Please state in what paper you saw this. 


HE Greatest Pain Reliever in the World 
is Dr. Tobias’s Venetian Liniment, established over 





26 years. Every bottle sold has been warranted to give 
satisfaction, and not one returned, so the term humbug 
can not be applied toit. It is perfectly innocent to take 
internally (see oath on the pamphlet); it is warranted 
to cure, when first taken, Cholera, Diarrhea, Dysentery, 
Croup, Colic, and Sea Sickness, and, externally, Chronic 
Rheumatism, Sore Throat, Mumps, Old Sores, Sprains, 
Bruises, &c. Depot, 10 Park Place, New York. 


PERA, Field, and Marine Glasses. Barometers fore- 
telling —— weather, Travelers’ Barometers 

for measuring Mountains, Miners’ or Dip-Needle Com- 
poses for tracing Iron Ore. All of first quality. Orders 
lied by mail. Send stamp for particulars. Wholesale & 
Retail. Robt. Merrill & Sons, Imp’t’s, 141 Water St.,N. Y. 


[BVING INSTITUTE, Taxevtown-on-livp- 
son. Address ARMAGNAC & ROWE, Principals. 


XPLOSIVE BULLETS! Joun P. Moorr’s 














Sons, 204 Broad Safe, cheap, accurate, 
destructive. 62" Send fcircular. ‘ 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





s@” Hanrex & Brotuers will send any of the following books by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 
ta For a full list of Educational Works published by Hanrmr & Buorurns, see their CataLoate or Scuoon 
anD CoLLece Text-Booxs, which will be sent by mail on receipt of Three Cents, or will be 
Furnished gratuitously on personal application to the publishers. . 





Harper's Language Series. 


FIRST LESSONS IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Designed as an Introduction to 
the Study of Grammar. Simple, Objective, Practical. By Prof. WiLt1aM Swinton, A.M., 
Author of a “* Progressive English Grammar,”&c., &c. 12mo, Half Bound. (Just Ready.) 


A PROGRESSIVE GRAMMAR OF THE ENGLISH TONGUE: Based on the Results 
of Modern Philology. By Prof. Witt1am Swinton, A.M. Etymology Historically Treated. 
—Practical Syntax.—Analysis and Construction.—LEnglish Composition. 12mo, Half Bound, 


75 cents. 


Willson’s Reading Charts. 


Elementary Reading Charts. By Marcivs Wittsoy, Author of ‘ School and Family Read- 
ers,” ‘School and Family Charts,” &c., &c. In 24 Numbers. Price per set, in sheets, 


$7 20; Mounted, $10 00. 


Willson’s Drawing Series. 


The Industrial Drawing Series: An Elementary Work in Four Numbers. By Maxcivs 


Wittson. (Jn Press.) 


Willson’s Drawing Guide. 


The Drawing Guide. Designed to accompany the Industrial Drawing Series. With an In- 
troductory Article on the Principles and Practice of Ornamental Art. By Marcivs Wi.i- 


son. 12mo, Cloth. (Jn Press.) 


Lamson's Penmanship. 


New American System of Penmanship. By Warren H. Lamson. Grammar-School Series, 


Nos. 1, 2, 3. Price $1 80 per dozen. 


Harper’s School History of the United States. 
A School History of the United States, from the Discovery of America to the Year 1870. 
By Davin B. Scorr, A.M., Principal of Grammar School No. 40, New York City. With 
Maps and Engravings. 12mo, 425 pages, Half Leather, $1 50. 


Harper's Smaller History of the United States. 


A Smaller School History of the United States, from the Discovery of America to the Year 
1872. By Davin B. Scort, A.M. With Maps and Engravings. 12mo, 243 pages, Half 


Leather, $1 00. 


Hunter’s Elements of Plane Geometry. 


Elements of Plane Geometry, with an Appendix on Mensuration for Beginners. By 
Tuomas Hunter, A.M., President of the Normal College for Young Ladies, New York. 


12mo, 132 pages, Cloth, $1 00. 


Curtius’s Student’s Greek Grammar. 


A Grammar of the Greek Language. By Dr. Georce Curtius, Professor in the Univer- 
sity of Leipzig. Translated under the Revision of the Author. Edited by Wm. Smrru, 
LL.D., Classical Examiner in the University of London, and Editor of the Classical and 
Latin Dictionaries. For the Use of Colleges and Upper Forms in School. 12mo, 388 


pages, Cloth, $2 00. 


Potter's Manual of Reading. 


Manual of Reading, in Four Parts: Orthophony, Class Methods, Gesture, and Elocution. 
Designed for Teachers and Students. By H. L. D. Porrer. 12mo, 432 pages, $1 40. 





THE RECORD OF A BEAUTIFUL LIFE. 





LIFE OF ALFRED COOKMAN. 


THE LIFE OF THE REV. 
H. B. Ripcaway, D.D. With Portrait on Steel. 


Cloth, $2 oo. 


An interesting specimen of religious biography. 
Alfred Cookman was, in his sphere, a remarkable 
man. Gifted with extraordinary eloquence, sincere 
and zealous in his calling, he attained a position in 
the Methodist Church second only to that of the great 
men through whom the denomination started into 
life and became a power in all Christian lands. His 
ruling desire, through the whole of his useful life, 
was to act the part of a faithful minister of the Gospel, 





ALFRED COOKMAN. By 


I2mo, 


to guide the erring, to comfort the afflicted, to con- 
sole the sorrowing, to carry the light of truth into all 
the dark places of society. The record of such a life 
is worth preserving. As a Christian minister, the 
memory of Alfred Cookman is endeared to thou- 
sands. Dr. Ridgaway’s biography is written in a tone 
of affectionate admiration, and we doubt not it will 
meet with a very cordial reception.—N. ¥. Evening 
Post. 





Pus.tisuep By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





(gr Harper & Broruers will send the above work by mail, postage prepaid, on 
receipt of the price. 





Aveust 16, 1873.] 























MAHOGANY, 


WALNUT, ROSEWOOD, RED & 
SPANISH CEDAR, 


AND ALL KINDS 


HARD WOODS, 
In Logs, Boards, Plank, and Veneers. 
GEO. W. READ & CO., 


ffice, Mill, and Yard, 186 to 200 Lewis Street, cor. 6th, 
oF R., New York. ; 


gy Orders by mail promptly and faithfully executed. 
g@™ Inclose 3c. stamp for Catalogue and Price-List. 
a ~ ROGER®S’ 


GROUPS OF 


STATUARY. 


From $10 to $25. 
“The Favored Scholar,” 
A New Group, Price $18. 


Inclose Stamp for Ilustrated 
Catalogue and Price-List to 

JOHN ROGERS, 
212 Fifth Ave., New York. 





ry 


oe 


% 
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OR SALE on Lookout Mountain, 
F f »_ Tennessee, near Chattanooga, the 
property known as Lookout Mountain Educational In- 
stitutions, eleven buildings, and about fifty acres on 
eastern brow and slope of LOOKOUT, one of the most 
oopular resorts for health and magnificent scenery. 
= ascent of 1400 feet above Tennessee River. Emi- 
nently suitable for a Sani Resort and Infirmary, 
for a Summer Hotel, or for a large College. For terms 
of sale, which are liberal, and for full particulars and 
description, with co address WILTSE & PRATT, 





Real Estate Agents, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
j New Style GLASS 
CUTTER AND 
PUTTY KNIFE, 





Is a better tool for cutting glass than any thing ever 
offered for the purpose. Any child can use it. Every 


housekeeper, farmer, and mechanic should have one. 
Sent in neat box, prepaid, to any address upon receipt 
of 50 cents and letter stamp, by ALVAN L LOVE- 
JOY, 229 Washington Street, Boston. 








For Cleansing the Teeth. 
HARRISON, BRADFORD, & CO'S 


STEEL PENS, 


Special attention called to the well-known numbers, 


505—75—28—20 & 22. 
Factory, Mt. Vernon; Office, 75 John Street, N. Y. 





NOVELTY 
PRINTING-PRESSES, 


The Best yet Invented 
FOR AMATEUR & BUSI- 
; NESS PURPOSES, 
And Unsurpassed for Gen- 
eral Job Printers. 
OVER 8000 IN USE. 
BENJ. 0. WOODS, Manufacturer, 
And Dealer in Every Description of 
PRINTING MATERIAL, 
349-351 Federal & 152 Kneeland Sts., Boston; Branch 
Store, 543 Broadway &88 Mercer St.,N. Y. Agents, Kel- 
ly, Howell, & Ledwie, Philadelphia; A. C. Kellogg, 
hicago, I. Send for Pamphlet. 


DENNSYLVANIA MILITARY ACADEMY, 


Chester, Pa. (For Boarders only.) Session opens 
Wednesday, September 10th. Location elevated 
and healthful; Grounds ample; Buildings handsome 
and commodious; Course of Studies extensive. Thor- 
ough Tnstruction in Civil and Mechanical En neering, 
the Classics, and English; careful oversight of the 
morals and manners of Cadets. For circulars, apply to 
Col, THEO, HYATT, President. 


a TEXAN ca LIEBIC'S 
EXTRACT SOF MEAT 


THE GENUINE AMERICAN ARTICLE 
More concentrated, better, and apm so than any 
e 


Other. $3 4 pound. For sale every where, and by 
A. GLANZ, Sole Agent, 194 William St., New York. 



















GOLD MEDAL AWARDED 
NEW, USEFUL, VALUABLE! 
pont ieee 
4] Containing over 360 {]'ustrations and naming ) 160 acien- xz 
tifie app. 3 oo) Chesta ; = 
ode | Steam En- FT) 
‘Lnetru- 





CRANO 


Pr 





ESTABLISHED i837 


aSixXTH. EDITION FIFTIETH THOUSAND 


\y /IRE ROPE, Steel and Charcoal Iron of su- 

perior guality, suitable for mining and hoisting 
Purpo2es, inclined planes, transmission of power, &c. 
aise, Galvanized Charcoal & B B for Ships’ Rigging, 
: uspension Bridges, Derrick Guys, Ferry Ropes, &c. A 
arge stock constantly on hand, from which any desired 
lengths are cut. J. W. Mason & Co., 43 Broadway, N.Y. 


F.J.KALDENBERG, 

manufacturer of all kinds of 

eg Goods & Amber 
or 





&c.° 
Store 71 Nassau, cor. John, and 4 & 6 John Street, n 
Broadway. Newport, No. 5 Travers Block, R. ia 
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The STIGER Patent 
SKIRT, DRAWERS 


STOCKING 


SUPPORTER, *4 
Skeleton Waist Combined. 

The Skeleton Waist alone, 
for hot weather, is worth all it 
costs. Itis highly recommend- 
ed by physicians, and others 
who ae used it. 

Ask your Merchants for it. 
If you cannot get it, we will 
send single one, prepaid, for 
Children, on receiptof #1. For 
Misses and I.adies, on receipt 
of $1.25. 

In ordering, give the length 
from the shoulder to the top of 
stocking. 
AGENTS WANTED. 

Send price for samples. So- 
licit orders, and make money. 

A liberal discount to Agents 
and Merchants. 

Cut this out and keep it. 


Address 
STIGER MFG. CO 
60 Warren Street. 
P.O. Box 4391 New York. 











PERFECTION ! 


BOKER’S BITTERS. 


Beware of Counterfeits, 


RIVERVIEW “ACADEMY, Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y. Work recommences September 11th. 
Boys, “ Fall In.” 


Cut Paper Patterns 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Guavep To Fit any Fieverr, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, so as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

Tae “ollowing Patterns are now ready: 








Vol. 1V. 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER.............0+. No. 5 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAKE............ a 


CL RR ee Ee 25 
CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK- 

ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 

WORGD GEIR 0.00000 000006005 0000055 00059006s 00 * 37 
BOY'S KNEE-BREECHES, VEST, AND 

JACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 panes old).... “ 2 
YOUTH’S ENGLISH WALKING COAT, 

VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 

Coen 6 20 WS PONS Give ccrdcdccccdsseccces “ 33 


INFANT'S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 
Yoke Slip, Night Slip, Petticoat, and Shirt).. ** 35 
LADY'S WATTEAU WRAPPER............. * 4 
GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 
5 to 15 years old ae 
GENTLEMAN’S SHORT DRESSING-GOWN 
BID Bre GAP... occccvcccccce deuce “ 46 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt.......... “ 48 
Vol. V. 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postli- 
ion Basque, Apron-front Over-skirt, and Un- 
der Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old).... “ 
LADY’S SACQUE WRAPPER..............-. ad 
LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressing Sacque, Corset 
Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 
ee rrr “ 6 
TALMA, with Pointed Hood, Postilion Waist, 
Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt............... “@ 
LADY'S POSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPER.. “ 23 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for boy 
from 4 to 12 7 Si ae ere * 
LOOSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT...... * ® 
GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE 


ero 


and Knickerbockers (for boy from 5 to 10 
years old ‘ 


PRINCESSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.. “ 41 
DOLMAN SACQUE WALKING SUIT........ ‘ 
DOUBLE TALMA, APRON-FRONT AND 
LONG WALKING SKIRT............--.-- “ 41 
DOUBLE- BREASTED JACKET, WORTH 
OVER-SKIRT, and WALKING SKIRT.... “ 48 
LOUIS QUINZE VEST BASQUE, with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walking = @ 
DOUBLE-BREASTED REDINGOTE WALK- 
ING SUIT ” 
VEST-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT........ “ 48 
FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Necked Basque 
with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, and 
Round Skies). .ccccocccccccccccccevessces ce “« 60 
Vol. VI. 
DOLMAN VEST-POLONAISE STREET SUIT“ 7 
TIGHT BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 
and Walking Skirt...... ccccccccccccseceres e 
GIRL’S WARDROBE, Sacyue, Sailor Blouse 
and Skirt, Basque fastened behind, Over- 
skirt, Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 
Apron (for girl from 2 to 13 years old). anaes - 
SLEEVELESS JACKET WALKING SUIT.... “ 15 
CHATELAINE REDINGOTE ‘WALKING é 
SUI 


LONAISE WALKING SUIT..........-. soos * OB 
GABRIELLE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. “* 24 
BLOUSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT..... “ 23 


LADIES' AND MISSES’ BATHING OR GYM- F 


NASTIC SUIT...........--sesessssorceeees 80 
PLEATED WAIST WALKING SUIT....... . “ 82 
DOUBLE - BREASTED JOCKEY BASQUE 

WALKING SUIT... 2.00... cceeeeeereeeees * 32 


The Publishers wil! eend either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 








PRATT’S PATENT 


Shoulder Brace 
& Suspender. 


For sale by A. T. Stew- 
art & Co., Porter Broth- 
ers & Co., H.B. Claflin & 
Co., New York; Field, 
Leiter, & Co., Chicago ; 
by all first-class dealers, 
and at office of the Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio. 


y HAT YOU GET FOR 25 CTS. INA 
8-months’ trial subscription to the great, popular, 
illustrated story paper, the “ Cricket on the Hearth.” 
A large, 16-page paper, over 30 splendid stories; also, 
thrilling sketches, novelettes, rare illustrations, &c., 
&c., equal to a large book of 300 pages, which could not 
be bought in any other way for less than $3. All sent 
for 3 months that every body may see it, for only 
25 cts.3 only$l ayear. The best chromo ever offered 
riven to each subscriber. Agents paid a salary. Send 
cents for paper three months and special terms. 
JONES & HADLEY, Publishers, 176 Broadway, N. Y. 
+ q You ask WHY we can sell First 
Aa REPZTER Clase 7 Octave Piauos tor $2902 








We answer—Itcosts leas than $300 
Piano sold 





WEATHER HOUSES 
Indicate the changes in the weather, 
and are pretty mantel ornaments. The 
little lady appears in fair and the man 
in stormy weather, and they never 
make mistakes. Sent prepaid to any 
address, safely packed, upon receipt 
of $2 00 (Two), by 

‘AN L. LOVEJOY, 
= Proprietor & Manufacturer, 
229 Washington St., Boston, 
Special price to dealers, 
HAWKES’ PATENT FOUNTAIN PEN SAVES 13 TIME. NO INKSTAND 


REQUIRED, HOLDER FITS ANY PEN. TUB AL AND ONLY 
MANF OF THIS STYLE OF PEN BY MAIL, @2. ae », $s 50, 4 00 2m. 
96. GOLD PENS, AND CHARM PENCILS, PENS REPAIRED. Of. REND 
STAMP FOR CIRCULAR. GBO. F. HAWKES, 6 NASSAU ET, NEW YORK 


FTER trying allthe pre parations of Buchu, which 
L only irritate and soften the Kidneys, try one bottle 
of “ ConstitvT1Ion Water” and get immediate relief. 
MILLIO Year Atmanaoc. Scientific, reliable. Free 
toall. Address Publisher, Hinsdale, N. H. 
Canvassing Books Sent Free for 
PROF. FOWLER’S GREAT WORK 
On Manhood, Womanhood, and their 
Mutual Inter-relations; Love, 
Its Laws, Power, &c, 
Agents are selling from 20 to 30 copies of this 
work a day, and we send a canvassing book free to 


ony oe Agent. Address, we | experience, &c. 
NATIONAL PUBLISHING © .» Philadelphia, Pa. 


WASTED Agents.—Worthy the special notice 
of old and experienced canvassers. Those cele- 
brated steel-line Engravings, viz:—‘ Cole's Voyage of 
Life,” vour beautiful pictures, representing Curn- 
noop, Youta, Mannoop, and Oty Ace; now offered 
by canvassers for the first time. Price reduced to 
suit the masses; nothing like it ever offered to the 
American public. Extraordinary terms and induce- 
ments. if, ‘ull particulars free. Address B, B. 
RUSSELL, Publisher, 55 Cornhill, Boston. 

















S90 A DAY FOR MEN AND WOMEN who 
E ypa\F take the money for “THE LADIES’ 
Ee CASKET” —a beautiful Box with gold edges 
> and clasp—4 by 244 inches—Book style—contains 
> $1 12 worth of articles of daily use. Is new— 
sells at sight. One sample for 60 cents, or two 
styles for $1 00, postpaid, with circulars. Address 
CITY NOVELTY Co, 
1505 Pennsylvania Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


T i A —BOOK AGENTS, to sell new 
W A N T E D and popular books. Books that are 
—— adapted to the season, viz: Anecdotes of 
Public Men, by John W. Forney; Farm Ballads, by 
Will Carleton; 2 Go a-Fishing, by W.C. Prime; Miss 
Beecher’s Housekeeper and Healthkeeper; The Fishing 
Tourist, by Charles Hallock. Liberat inducements of- 
fered. For further particulars, inquire of or address 





AVERY BILL, 

Care of Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, N. Y. 

ALL AGENTS, *:2""",7"= 

'§ they are doing, 

make a mistake if they fail to write CHAS. H. TAY- 

LOR & CO., Boston or Chicago, whose new combina- 

tion beats the world. Sales immense. Profits big. 

PER WEEK and expenses paid. We 

want a reliable agent in every Countyin 

the U.S. Address Hudson River Wire Co., 

130 Maiden Lane, N.Y., or Chicago, Ill. 

‘yj ‘ 7 Agents wanted ev- 

$72 EACH W EEK. ery where. Busi- 
ness strictly legitimate. Particulars free. Address 
J. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 

$950 A MONTH to good Agents. Forterms,&c., 
“¢ address Pittsburg Supply Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 

@4ayc A MONTH to Agents. Articles new, and 

$475 staple as flour. C. M. LININGTON, Chicago. 

- at aNet ff workt 

$5 to $0 in, ot ettiees = te or old pots steady nes 

work for usin t.cir spare moments or all the time thanatanything 
else. Particulars free, Address G. Stinson & Co,, Portland, Maine. 

YATIOVC) —Address Cowan & Co., 8th St., New 

AGEN | S, York, for best selling book published, 

$30 a week andexpenses. Salary or Commission. 

~% ‘ge A Monn to Lady Agents. Address 
125 ELLIS M’'F’G CO., Waltham, Masa. 


SAMPLES sent by mail for 0c. that retail quick for 
1 £10. R. L. WOLCOTT, 181 Chatham Square, N. Y. 


$25 A DAY. nen. Gia SHAW, Biddetora,Me. 


5O0C ans 


“AGENTS WANTED. Samples sent 
flour. Address 


free by mail. Two new articles, salable as 
N. H. WHITE, Newark, N. J. 

. \E AGENT in every County wanted. J. F. 
ON IN i COWGILL, Kalamazoo, Mich. # 
t ARPER & BROTHERS’ CATALOGUE, with 

Classified Index of Contents, sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of Six Cents in postage Stamps, or it may be 
obtained gratuitously on personal application to the 
Publishers, RANKLIN Square, New Yorx. 














A. CONSTANTINE, 42 Cortlandt St., N.Y., 
A e wants Canvassers. It pays. §#~ Send Stamp. 


Forney’s Anecdotes 
PUBLIC MEN. 


ANECDOTES OF PUBLIC MEN. By Joun 
W. Forney. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 





The public relations of the author of this volame 
have brought him into intimate contact with many of 
the most eminent American politicians, He has col- 
lected some of his reminiscences during a long career, 
forming a series of anecdotes of more or less interest, 
and related in an unpretending, good-natured, free- 
and-easy manner, which can not fail to be attractive 
to the lovers of desultory reading.—N. ¥. Tribune. 

A gossipy, pleasant collection of reminiscences and 
anecdotes of men who have held prominence in public 
life, as politicians, statesmen, actors, or authors. Col 
Forney's active life hes brought him iuto contact 
with a great many eminent men, whom he appears to 
have observed keenly and closely. His book is very 
entertaining.— Boston Journal. 

Among the many subjects of these chapters we no- 
ticed particularly the names of Clay, Webster, Cal 
houn, Benton, Adams, Buchanan, Donglas, Lincoln, 
Forrest, T. Buchanan Reed, Ritchie, and Sully the 
painter. No man is better fitted for a work of this 
kind than Mr. Forney, for he has been brovght ato 

ntimate contact with all the celebrities of the present 
ind past generation, and he wields a graphic pen and 
possesses almost unrivaled power at word-painting. 





| His knowledge and experience as a public journalist 


have made him au fait with all the phases of political 
life, and many of his anecdotes disclose the secret 
springs by which great and decisive public movements 
were accomplished.—Boston Daily Globe. 

Anecdotes are always palatable, and these are cap)- 
tally told, and relate to the most prominent and in- 
teresting men in our political history, chiefly those of 
1 generation since, whose names are household words. 
Col. Forney has been a looker-on from the Congress- 
ional galleries and a worker “inside politics” to 
some purpose, and in these capacities, and as clerk 
of the House and private secretary to President 
Buchanan, he has accumulated a store of reminis- 
cences such as few men living could parallel. Jack- 
son, Webster, Clay, Calhoun, Van Buren, Buchanan, 
and hundreds of others, down to Grant, are the sub- 
jects of his stories, and the index is indeed almost a 
complete list of men prominent in Washington and 
Philadelphia for thirty odd years.—N. Y. Hvening 
Mail. 

The book is nearly as informal as an unstudied con- 
versation ; yet is rich in recollections of a large pro- 
portion of those who have shone in Washington polit- 
ical or social life during the last forty years.-—Boston 

‘ranacript. 

Just the kind of volume that Macaulay would gladly 
have utilized in the composition of hie immortal His. 
tory of England. It is a faithful representation of 
men, manners, customs in the stirring times of the 
anti-slavery struggle and of the Rebellion.—Christiaa 
Advocate, N. Y. 

The sketches are entirely unconnected, and one may 
open the book at random with the certainty of being 
equally well entertained and instructed in the narra. 
tion of events in which no American can fail to take 
the deepest interest, while all must appreciate the 
taste and conrideration which has Jed to the entire 
exclusion from it of partisan feeling and offensive per- 
sonalities regarding both the dead and the living.— 
Philadelphia Inquirer. 

These kindly reminiscences of friend and foe are 
alike creditable both to the head and heart of the 
veteran warrior who has borne defeat and victory with 
an easy grace and unruffied geniality, and allows no 
particle of venom to poison the merry jests that he 
tells in this book to us youngsters about the giants 
of other days. It is a thoroughly enjoyabie book.— 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 

The episodes related in this way are of just the 
length to be enjoyed without fatiguing the reader, and 
they cover the most important period of American 
annals since the Revolution. The sketches are not 
confined to incidents in political history, however. 
They relate to events in the wurld of literature, of art, 
and of the general life of the era with which Col. For- 
ney has been connected, and are the record of obser 
vations of an editor at the centre, as it were, of events, 
and, of course, with superior opportunities to appre- 
ciate and record their significance.—Boston Saturday 
Evening Gazette. 


Pusiisuzp sy HARPER & BROTHERS. 





ee Harrer & Brornens will send the above work 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 


TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, aud 
BAZAR, 


Harper's Macazine, One Year......$4 
Harren’s Weexty, One Year..... 400 
Harper's Bazar, One Year...... 400 


Hanrrer's Magazine, Hanren’s Weexty, and Haxerr’s 
Bazanrgfor one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00 
An ra Copy of either the MaGazin¥, WrRKLY, OF 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsonmmens at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Sia 
Copies for $20 00, without exira copy. 

The Postage on the Magazine, within the United States, is 24 cents a 
year; on the Weekly and Bazar, 20 cente a year, payabie at the office 
where received. Subscribers in Canada must send 24 cents for the 
Magazine, or 20 cents for the Weekly or Bazar, to prepay the United 
States postage. , 

Subscriptions may commence at any time When no date is speci- 
fied, it is underste hat the subscription for the Magazine beyine 
with the current V e; for the Weealy or Bazar, with the Namber 
next after the date of the order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrrr & Broturns is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 





Tenms ror Apvertisine ty Hanrer’s WEEKLY anv * 
Harrrr’s Bazar. 
Ha ’s Weekly. —Inside Pages, $2 60 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 0 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


—_—— 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 














ANTED.—The United States Life Insurance Company is now reorganizing its Agency 


t: Department, an‘ is 


prepared to negotiate with gentlemen of business ability to act as Agents. Previous connection with the 


business is not considered necessary. Apply at the Home Office, 261 Broadway, 


JOHN E. DeWITT, President. 
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Vest Point Cadets are all the rage with the Ladies. ‘There is a certain romance associ- 
i with all that pertains to Martial Glory which irresistibly appeals to the imagination of 


Female Sex. 





METROPOLITAN HOTEL, 


BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
BRESLIN, PURCELL, & CO. 


Proprietors of the above well-known Hotel are conducting it on a very 
liberal basis, commanding the patronage of the traveling public. 

Its Central Location, cach room with an outside exposure; its great va- 
riety of elegantly furnished apartments for either Families or Single Gentle- 
men, the rooms with Bath, Closet, &e., attached, make it especially desirable 
for parties visiting the city, whether for pleasure or business. 

The proprietors hope that their individual reputation will afford reason- 
able assurance that their friends and patrons will receive every comfort and 
attention while under their charge. 

To their city patrons they have to announce that the 


RESTAURANT 
for Ladies and Gentlemen will receive their special attention, with Reduced 
Rates of Charges in every Branch, while the material and service shall be 


of the best. 





BOARD, FOUR DOLLARS A DAY. 


JAMES H. BRESLIN, PETER GARDNER, 
EDWARD C. PURCELL, HENRY GILSEY, 
JOHN P. ACKER, 


BATHING DRESSES, 


GAUZE UNDERSHIRTS, 
LINEN DRAWERS, COLLARS, AND CUFFS, 
UNION ADAMS & CO., 
637 Broadway, N. Y. 


- To the Readers of Harper’s Weekly. 


_ Knowing the difficulty to procure Fine Wines and Liquors persons have residing at a distance from the 
City, I am induced to offer a case containing twelve quart bottles, viz: 
2 Bottles Rrandy 3 Bottles Bourbon Whiskey 2 Bottles Gin 
3 ‘* Sherry,’ 1 Bottle Scotch “"* —-'7. Bottle Port Wine, 
Hor $14, and sent to any Address on receipt of the Price, or C.O. D. 
A CHOICE STOCK OF CIGARS of my own importation. N.B,—Goods delivered in the city free of charge. 
JAMES LIDGERWOOD & CO., 758 Broadway, New York, 
Dealers in Fine Groceries and Family Supplies. 

















j GENUINE 
0 qd Meerschaum 
Goods 


Manufactured at 1109 Broadway, near 
the Hoffman House, and at 27 John 
Street, in the middle of the block. 
REPAIRING AND BOILING. Send for Circular. 


bs “ - : Ts' 0 OS ) CORN STA , 
Apply to any Agent, or write to the ¢ ompany. KIN GSFORD S cme Geer et 
ny ‘ ‘ 18 prevailing epidemic, is a most healthful article of diet. 
WW I | Ss Hi Kk R M DD N ! It is made trom the monk “ey part of INDIAN 
. y CORN, and is perfectly pure. It is easy of digestion 
r INES and NET TI N G, and a delicious and hay nutritious emaner Food. 
WM. E ign? BEWARE OF IFES HONS” Gel oe 
ection. . Get rone but 
cent EP HOOPER & SONS, the Orivinal Preparation, with T. KINGSFORD 

ee Send for Price-List.} Baltimore, Md, & SON’S name on each package. 
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CE COMPANY, 


TTARTFORD.CONN. 
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A MORNING AT THE BRANCH. 
‘Dis is the only Bathin’ Suit I have got left. All de oders are hired out.” 





SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


GRAND UNION HOTEL. 


BRESLIN, GARDNER, §& C®., Proprietors. 


Tus famous Hotel is now open for the season, refitted and improved throughout, and adapted 
in every way to the comfort of guests. 

No expense has been spared to make it the most comfortable and elegant, as well as the coolest 
Hotel at Saratoga Springs. 

The Parlors and Dining-Rooms have been elaborately frescoed, and, as well as the principal 
Rooms, have been refurnished in the newest and latest style. . 

The Bath-Rooms and Water-Closets—heretofore objectionable—have been entirely removed ; 
and, instead, they have been placed in convenient parts of the Hotel, trimmed with Black Walnut 
and Maple, amply drained, and altogether finished in a manner inferior to no city establishment. 

The immense Dining-Hall—two hundred feet by fifty-five—as also the extensive range of Parlors, 
have been fitted up with Crystal Chandeliers and Reflectors, and the famous Ball-Room, with three 
Crystal Sunlights, will produce a brilliancy of effect that can be more easily imagined than expressed. 

Mr. James H. Breslin will throughout the season be present and give his personal attention to 
the care and reception of all who will favor the Hotel with their patronage. 

With a desire to attract as many as possible during the months of June and September, which 
are by far the pleasantest months of the whole season, the proprietors have determined to fix the 
rate of board for those months at very reasonable rates. 

A plan of the various Rooms of this extensive establishment can be seen at the Metropolitan 
Hotel and Gilsey House, Broadway, New York, where Rooms or Parlors, with Board, can be en- 
gaged now and at any time throughout the season. 

A new and spacious Dining Hall has also been added for the special convenience of children 
with their attendant nurses and servants, and accessible to parents at all times, thus supplying a 
want in this respect which has long been needed, and which can not fail to be appreciated. 

















+ 3 GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 
5. @ 
He «|0 & Melod 
iz; Organs & Melodeons. 
3.2 5 The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory 
PEs in the United States. 
csc oe 
7: 52,000 
— o“<4 
Se Te ) 
a Now in use. 
Silver-Plated Ware. No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 
THE popularity. 


2 Send for Price-Lists. 
Address 





MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 


550 Broadway, New York. 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINE THE \ KE RY 


ELECTRO-PLATED TABLEWARE, | BRST PLAN 
SPOON Ss and F ORKS, By which you can obtain Life Insurance is the Low 


OF NEW AND ELEGANT DESIGNS Premium, All Cash, Stock Plan. It furnishes the 
TRIPLE Fea tO Oe a MOST EX- largest amount of insurance for a given sum of 
Fall goods bearing the trade-mark, | Money. The contract is plain and defuite, wthoss 
1847—ROGERS BROTHERS.—XII. always worth its face, the premium never increases. 
Are plated as above. | It is the most satisfactory and economical plan for 

ATTENTION ISCALLED TO OUR NEW STYLESOF | the insurant. THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE CO., 


PORCELAIN-LINED of Hartford, Conn., grants Life Insurance upon this 


excellent plan. Its security is unquestioned. Apply 


ICE-PITCHERS., | te: Acent, or send for circatar. 


THE PORCELAIN IS ENAMELED ON HARD W f ! ' > S 
= 


METAL, AND CAN NOT BE BROKEN 
Four-in-Hand Whips, 


OR CRACKED BY HARD USAGE. : 
“There are many —— advantages in these lin- | 

Tandem Whips, 
LADIES’ PHAETON WHIPS 


ings besides those already mentioned, such as FREEDOM 
with and without PARASOLS. 


FROM ODOR AND OLEANLINESS ; BUT THE ABSENCE OF ANY | 
INJURIOUS MATERIAL in the construction of this inner | 
All from the best LONDON MAKERS. 
Also, just received an extensive variety of handsome 


Sone ccoreeergeemensares | 
Summer Carriages. 
| WOOD BROTHERS CO., 


“S. DANA HAYES, M. D., 
“State Assayer of Massachusetts.” 
Carriage Manufacturers, 
| 740 BROADWAY. 


BUFFALO, N.Y. 








| 
TRADE-MARK | TRADE-MARK 
for | for 
Electro -plate Electro-plate 


White Metal. | Nickel-silver. 














Factories, WEST MERIDEN, CONN. 


SupPpLEMENT, Aveust 16, 187°.! 


A JAPANESE THEATRE. 


Tue Japanese theatre is one of the very few 
types of old Japan which yet exist. One may 
see there the natives and their manners—the re- 
ality in the audience, and the imitation in the 
actors—as one rarely sees them elsewhere. The 
language is the old, almost obsolete Japanese of 
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00 years back ; the scenes represented are from 
Japanese life of the same period ; yet the inter- 
est is unflagging, and every person seems to be 
at the theatre for the sake of seeing and hearing 
the plays, and not, as is too often the case in this 
country, to see each other and to hear the gossip 
about town. The stage arrangements are very 
peculiar to our eyes, and at the same time ex- 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


cessively well adapted to the style of perform- | 
ance. The stage proper is circular, and is turn- 
ed completely round by means of a windlass be- 
neath, thus avoiding any hitch in the course of 
the performance. The two individuals at the 
sides in black, and veiled, are supposed to be in- 
visible ; their unceasing duty is to follow the 
chief actors with a long rod on which is a candle 


to light up his movements; otherwise, from the 
extreme deficiency in lighting apparatus, the per- 
formers would be barely visible. 

Behind the gratings on either side musicians 
keep up throughout a weird music with the 
“*cogo,” fife, and drums. ‘The audience squat 
on mats, and smoke, drink tea, and eat sweets 
the whole time. At half past eleven all is over : 


no matter if it be the middle of a piece, at half 
past eleven the curtain is drawn across, and the 
audience disappear ; very frequently the thread 
of a play thus cut short is taken up again on the 
following night. 

The Japanese are a theatre-loving people, and 
parties often spend hours and hours watching 
either a succession of plays or one interminable 





729 


dents gave me an instance within his own per- 
sonal knowledge of the simple and child-like faith 
with which they allow a conviction of the reali; 
to take possession of them. A friend of his met 
one of the young females in his establishment 
coming in one day, in a state of the greatest 
trouble and grief, sobbing as though her heart 
would break. ‘Why, what is the matter, Hana ?’ 











piece of ancient history, with wars and battles in- 
numerable. Many of the fair sex, too, notwith- 
standing the absence of all refined or elaborate 
scenic appliances, listen with breathless atten- 
tion to heart-rending passages of love and mur- 
der, weeping bitterly all the time. Says the au- 
thor of Three Years in Japan: 

** When at Nagasaki one of the Dutch resi- 


(flower, a common female appellation) ‘what 
has befallen you?” ‘Oh, I am so miserable !' 
sobbed out the desolate one, * They have killed 
him, they have killed him! that poor lover—the 
husband caught him, and ran his sword through 
his body.’ *‘ Who did? where was it? and what 
had you to do with it?’ he asked, conceiving it 


was some domestic tragedy which had taken 














in the neighborhood, any lack of chastity 


re heir wives being, according to Japanese law 
' n, punishable by instant death. ‘Oh! 
play!’ *Why, you little fool, it is 

am: he has not been killed at all, the fine 

it, and is most likely very busy eating his 


‘Oh no, he #s killed indeed, indeed! I 
the sword go into his body as he fell. 


‘ DEVELOPMENT OF A GUADALOUPE 


FROG. 

A Frency naturalist, resident in Guadaloupe, 
recently made some curious observations on 
mode of development of a small. terrestrial 

of a species common in the West Indian 
Hylodes martinicensis). It is very abun- 

in fully grown and very small exam- 

nd as the observer could not discover any 

les, his curiosity was excited to learn whence 
came. ‘he shores of the island are precip- 
is and the streams all torrents, frequently dry 
part of the year, so that the eggs could 


have been deposited in these; moreover, 
e are no suitable lakes in the island, and they 
1 not have survived in the surf of the sea, 
proceeded to examine a number of egg- 
like bodies, common in damp places, in packets 

ler the forest leaves. They are about three 
to four millimeters in diameter, much too large 


( ‘ 








for the egg of such a frog. 

He discovered that these inclosed a cavity, in 
lie observed a minute tadpole with four 
ail. revolving in the fluid which sur- 


This communicated with the air 








by a pore, which passed outward through an ex- 
terior gelatinous enlargement. The tadpole con- 
tinued its rotary movements until it issued from 
its case, when it was discovered to have lost its 
tail within a very short time. 


lhe observer will ask whether this frog always 
possessed this habit, or whether it was not as- 
8 { on the island taking its present form 
und character through volcanic and other phe- 
nomena.- Similar modifications are to be ob- 
served in tree-toads which inhabit dry regions. 
In two genera their eggs are placed in the back 

Vototrema opisthodelphys), and the integument 
surrounds them by a fold until they are covered, 
except at the hinder end. Other tree-frogs hatch 
their young in water, which accumulates in the 
axils of the large leaves of some palms. 





ANECDOTES OF DOGS. 

A writer in the London Quarterly Review ad- 
duces many pretty instances of affection, sagac- 
ity, and cunning in dogs. A dog deserted by his 
master will take some cast-off garment and lie 
on it for days; the sight of the cleaning of guns 
preparatory to the 12th of August fills him with 
rapturous anticipations of sport; the taking up a 





hat or stick makes him leap for joy. As it is 
’ probable he has dreams in which are reproduced 
the impressions made on his memory, so it is 
probable that when waking he may follow imag- 
inary scenes, which the memorative faculty, or 
hope, or fear may depict on the imagination. 
He is said to distinguish at a glance a tramp or 


a swell-mob’s man from a gentleman, even in 
the most soiled attire. He will steal away un- 
perceived on a poaching expedition, perhaps in- 
vite a serviceable companion to assist him, and, 
when all is over, steal back into the kennel, and 
sometimes even wriggle his head back into his 
A 
t 





z A dog which once saw his master drop a 
old coin on the floor is related to have picked 
it up, and to have sat the whole day with it in 
his mouth, refusing to eat any thing till his mas- 
t 
I 


r returned, for fear he should drop the treas- 
u A poodle puppy, unable to resist tempta- 
tion, stole a pigeon out of a pie, and, to avoid 
detection, filled up the hole with a bit of damp 
inky sponge taken from a writing-table. A dog 
has been known to simulate a quarrel with an- 


other dog outside a door into which he wished to 
gain admission, because a real quarrel the day 
before had led to that result. The story of the 
dog, which, being discarded by his master, was 
seen deliberately to stand gazing at the rushing 
waters of the Loire, then painfully lift himself 
on his crippled’ legs, and leap into the water, 


and when a stick was stretched out to him, gave 
a look of despair, turned his head away, and 
floated down without an effort to save himself, 
has a little of poetry in it, but we are not pre- 
pared to deny any thing except the conscious- 
ness—?, ¢., real deliberation or the intention of 
the act. With this exception, there is nothing 
here, or in much more wonderful stories of the 
cunning and affection of animals, that is at all 
inconsistent with the theory we lay down. The 
combinations of direct perception, feeling, mem- 
orative and estimatiye power, and adaptations to 
the ever-changing circumstances of their life are 
only second to the variations of operations of in- 
tellectual life. The difference is that in animals 
the perception is of the individual and particular 
good or evil, and that the operations that lead to 
the wonderful variety of the acts which so much 
resemble men are without reflex consciousness, 
vhereas the human mind perceives the good and 
evil, in the abstract at least, implicitly, and is ca- 
puble of conscious reflection in its acts, And if 
e wish to realize-in some sense the state of 
ts, we have only to remember that many of 
r most complicated acts, which in themselves 
em to require a long train of thought, may be 


performed unconsciously by the mere force of 
habit. What is thus an occasional state in us 
is In #@ Certain sense the normal state of beasts, 
Who have not the power of consciousness, but for 
Whom nature supplies that concatenation of sen- 
sitive Operations which in us minister to our in- 


tellect, but would have been sufficient for our 
animal nature, and are all that is given to 
beasts. 
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(Continued from No, 866, page 683.) 


THE PARISIANS. 


By EDWARD BULWER (LORD LYTTON), 


Avrnor or “ Petnam,” “Tue Caxtons,” “Tue Last 
or tTuE Barons,” “ My Noven,” “Tug 
Comine Race,” Er0., ETO. 





BOOK EIGHT RH. 


CHAPTER II. 


Tue Marquis de Rochebriant was seated in 
his pleasant apartment, glancing carelessly at 
the envelopes of many notes and letters lying 
yet unopened on his breakfast-table. He had 
risen late at noon, for he had not gone to bed 
till dawn. The night had been spent at his 
club—over the card-table—by no means to the 
pecuniary advantage of the Marquis. ‘Ihe read- 
er will have learned through the conversation 
recorded in a former chapter between De Mau- 
léon and Enguerrand de Vandemar that the aus- 
tere Seigneur Breton had become a fast Viveur 
of Paris. He had long since spent the remnant 
of Louvier’s premium of £1000, and he owed a 
year’s interest. For this last there was an ex- 
cuse—M. Collot, the contractor, to whom he had 
been advised to sell the yearly fall of his forest 
trees, had removed the trees, but had never paid 
a sou beyond the preliminary deposit ; so that the 
revenue, out of which the mortgagee should be 
paid his interest, was not forth-coming. Alain 
had instructed M. Hébert to press the contract- 
or; the contractor had replied that if not press- 
ed he could soon settle all claims, if pressed he 
must declare himself bankrupt. The Chevalier 
de Finisterre had laughed at the alarm which 
Alain conceived when he first found himself in 
the condition of debtor for a sum he could not 
pay—creditor for a sum he could not recover. 

** Bagatelle!” said the Chevalier. ‘‘Tschu! 
Collot, if you give him time, is as safe as the 
Bank of France, and Louvier knows it. Louvier 
will not trouble you—Louvier, the best fellow in 
the world. I'll call on him and explain matters.” 

It is to be presumed that the Chevalier did so 
explain, for though both at the first, and quite 
recently at the second default of payment, Alain 
received letters from M. Louvier’s professional 
agent as reminders of interest due, and as re- 
quests for its payment, the Chevalier assured 
him that these applications were formalities of 
convention—that Louvier, in fact, knew nothing 
about them; and when dining with the great 
financier himself, and cordially welcomed and 
called ** Mon cher,” Alain had taken him aside 
and commenced explanation and excuse, Lou- 
vier had cut him short. ‘‘ Peste/ don’t mention 
such trifles. There is such a thing as business— 
that concerns my agent; such a thing as friend- 
ship—that concerns me. Allez!” 

Thus M. de Rochebriant, confiding in debtor 
and in creditor, had suffered twelve months to 
glide by without much heed of either, and more 
than lived up to an income amply sufficient, in- 
deed, for the wants of an ordinary bachelor, but 
needing more careful thrift than could well be 
expected from the head of one of the most illus- 
trious houses in France, cast so young into the 
vortex of the most expensive capital in the world. 

The poor Marquis glided into the grooves that 
slant downward, much as the French Marquis of 
tradition was wont to slide; not that he appeared 
to live extravagantly, but he needed all he had 
for his pocket-money, and had lost that dread of 
being in debt which he had brought up from the 
purer atmosphere of Bretagne. 

But there were some debts which, of course, 
a Rochebriant must pay—debts of honor—and 
Alain had on the previous night incurred such a 
debt, and must pay it that day. He had been 
strongly tempted, when the debt rose to the figure 
it had attained, to risk a change of luck; but 
whatever his imprudence, he was incapable of 
dishonesty. If the luck did not change, and he 
lost more, he would be without means to meet 
his obligations. As the debt now stood, he cal- 
culated that he could just discharge it by the sale 
of his coupé and horses. It is no wonder he left 
his letters unopened, however charming they 
might be; he was quite sure they woudd contain 
no check which would enable him to pay his debt 
and retain his equipage. 

The door opened, and the valet announced M. 
le Chevalier de Finisterre—a man with smooth 
countenance and air distingué, a pleasant voice 
and perpetual smile. 

** Well, mon cher,” cried the Chevalier, ‘I hope 
that you recovered the favor of Fortune before 
you quitted her green-table last night. When I 
left she seemed very cross with you.” 

**And so continued to the end,” answered 
Alain, with well-simulated gayety—much too bon 
gentilhomme to betray rage or anguish for pecun- 
iary loss, 

“‘ After all,” said De Finisterre, lighting his 
cigarette, ‘‘the uncertain goddess could not do 





you much harm ; the stakes were small, and your 
adversary, the Prince, never goes double or quits.” 

“Nor J either. ‘Sinall,’ however, is a word 
of relative import; the stakes might be small to 
you, to me large. ntre nous, cher ami, I am at 
the end of my purse, and I have only this conso- 
lation—I am cured of play; not that I leave the 
complaint—the complaint leaves me; it can no 
more feed on me than a fever can feed on a 
skeleton,” 

‘* Are you serious ?” 

** As serious as a mourner who has just buried 
his all.” 

‘*His all? Tut, with such an estate as Roche- 
briant !” 
For the first time in that talk Alain’s counte- 
nance became overcast. 





“*And how long will Rochebriant be mine? 
You know that I hold it at the mercy of the 


{ murigagee, Wiese imterest Las mot been paid, aud 





who could, if he so pleased, issue notice, take pro- 
ceedings—that—” 

‘* Peste/” interrupted De Finisterre; ‘‘ Lou- 
vier take proceedings! Louvier, the best fellow 
in the world! But don’t I see his handwriting 
on that envelope? No doubt an invitation to 
dinner.” 

Alain took up the letter thus singled forth from 
a miscellany of epistles, some in female handwrit- 
ings, unsealed but ingeniously twisted into Gor- 
dian knots; some also in female handwritings, 
carefully sealed; others in ill-looking envelopes, 
addressed in bold, legible, clerk-like caligraphy. 
Taken altogether, these epistles had a character 
in common; they betokened the correspondence 
of a ‘* viveur”—regarded from the female side as 
young, handsome, well-born ; on the male side as 
a viveur who had forgotten to pay his hosier and 
tailor. 

Louvier wrote a small, not very intelligible, 
but very masculine hand, as most men who think 
cautiously and act promptly do write. The let- 
ter ran thus: 


‘Cher petit Marquis” (at that commencement 
Alain haughtily raised his head and bit his lips). 

“*Cher petit Marquis,—It is an age since I have 
seen you. No doubt my humble soirées are too 
dull for a beau seigneur so courted. I forgive 
you. Would I were u beau seigneur at your 
age! Alas! I am only a commonplace man of 
business, growing old, too aloft from the world 
in which I dwell. You can scarcely be aware 
that I have embarked a great part of my capital 
in building speculations. There is a Rue de 
Louvier that runs its drains right through my 
purse. I am obliged to call in the moneys due 
to me. My agent informs me that I am just 
7000 louis short of the total I need—all other 
debts being paid in—and that there is a trifle 
more than 7000 louis owed to me as interest on 
my Aypothégue on Rochebriant: kindly pay into 
his hands before the end of this week that sum. 
You have been too lenient to Collot, who must 
owe you more than that. Send agent to him. 
Désolé to trouble you, and am au désespoir to 
think that my own pressing necessities compel 
me to urge you to take so much trouble. ais 
que faire? The Rue de Louvier stops the way, 
and I must leave it to my agent to clear it. 

** Accept all my excuses, with the assurance 
of my sentiments the most cordial. 

**Paut Lovvier.” 


Alain tossed the letter to De Finisterre. 
‘* Read that from the best fellow in the world.” 

The Chevalier laid down his cigarette and read. 
** Diable !” he said, when he returned the letter 
and resumed the cigarette—‘‘ Diable! Louvier 
must be much pressed for money, or he would 
not have written in this strain. What does it 
matter? Collot owes "a more than 7000 louis. 
Let your lawyer get them, and go to sleep with 
both ears on your pillow.” 

** Ah! you think Collot can pay if he will ?” 

** Ma foi! did not M. Gandrin tell you that 
M. Collot was safe to buy your wood at more 
money than any one else would give?” 

‘* Certainly,” said Alain, comforted. ‘‘Gan- 
drin left that impression on my mind. I will 
set him on the man. All will come right, I dare 
say; but if it does not come right, what would 
Louvier do?” 

**Louvier do?” answered Finisterre, reflect- 
ively. , ** Well, do you ask my opinion and ad- 
vice ?” 

‘* Farnestly, I ask.” 

** Honestly, then, I answer. I am a little on 
the Bourse myself—most Parisians are. Lou- 
vier has made a gigantic speculation in this new 
street, and with so many other irons in the fire 
he must want all the money he can get at. I 
dare say that if you do not pay him what you 
owe, he must leave it to his agent to take steps 
for announcing the sale of Rochebriant. But he 
detests scandal; he hates the notion of being se- 
vere; rather than that, in spite of his difficulties, 
he will buy Rochebriant of you at a better price 
than it can command at public sale. Sell it to 
him. Appeal to him to act generously, and you 
will flatter him. You will get more than the old 
place is worth. Invest the surplus—live as you 
have done, or better—and marry an _ heiress, 
Morbleu! a Marquis de Rochebriant, if he were 
sixty years old, would rank high in the matri- 
monial market. ‘The more the democrats have 
sought to impoverish titles and langh down his- 
torical names, the more do rich democrat fathers- 
in-law seek to decorate their daughters with titles 
and give their grandchildren the heritage of his- 
torical names, You look shocked, pauvre ami, 
Let us hope, then, that Collot will pay. Set 
your dog—I mean your lawyer—at him; seize 
him by the throat!’ 

Before Alain had recovered from the stately 
silence with which he had heard this very prac- 
tical counsel the valet again appeared, and ush- 
ered in M. Frederic Lemercier. 

There was no cordial acquaintance between 
the visitors. Lemercier was chafed at finding 
himself supplanted in Alain’s intimate compan- 
ionship by so new a friend, and De Finisterre 
affected to regard Lemercier as a would-be ex- 
quisite of low birth and bad taste. Alain, too, 
was a little discomposed at the sight of Lemer- 
cier, remembering the wise cautions which that 
old college friend had wasted on him at the com- 
mencement of his Pa.isian career, and smitten 
with vain remorse that the cautions had been so 
arrogantly slighted. 

It was with some timidity that he extended 
his hand to Frederic, and he was surprised as 
well as moved by the more than usual warmth 
with which it was grasped by the friend he had 
long neglected. Such affectionate greeting was 
scarcely in keeping with the pride which charac- 
terized Frederic Lemercier. 

** Ma foi!” said the Chevalier, glancing to- 
ward ihe clock, ‘* how time flies! I had no idea 





it was so late. I must leave you now, my dear 
Rochebriant. Perhaps we shall meet at the club 
later—I dine there to day. Au plaisir, M. Le- 
mercier.” 





CHAPTER III. 


_ Wuewn the door had closed on the Cheva- 
lier, Frederic’s countenance became very grave 
Drawing his chair near to Alain, he said: ** We 
have not seen much of each other lately—nay 
no excuses ; I am well aware that it could scarce. 
ly be otherwise. Paris has grown so large and 
so subdivided into sets that the best friends be- 
longing to different sets become as divided as if 
the Atlantic flowed between them. I come to- 
day in consequence of something I have just 
heard from Duplessis. Tell me, have you got 
the money for the wood you sold to M. Collot a 
year ago?” 

‘**No,” said Alain, falteringly. 

**Good Heavens! none of it ?” 

‘Only the deposit of ten per cent., which, of 
course, I spent, for it formed the greater part of 
my —— What of Collot? Is he really un- 
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** He is ruined, and has fled the country. His 
flight was the talk of the Bourse this morning. 
Duplessis told me of it.” 

‘Alain "s face paled. ‘* How is Louvier to be 
paid? Read that letter!” 

Lemercier rapidly scanned his eye over the 
contents of Louvier’s letter. 

**It is true, then, that you owe this man a 
year’s interest—more than 7000 louis ?” 

‘*Somewhat more—yes. But that is not the 
first care that troubles me—Rochebriant may be 
lost, but with it not my honor. I owe the Rus- 
sian Prince 300 louis, lost to him last night at 
écarté. I must find a purchaser for my coupé 
and horses; they cost me 600 louis last year— 
do you know any one who will give me three?” 

**Pooh! I will give you six; your alezan 
alone is worth half the money!” 

‘* My dear Frederic, I will not sell them to you 
onanyaccount. But you have so many friends—” 

**Who would give their soul to say, ‘I bought 
these horses of Rochebriant.’ Of course I do. 
Ha! young Rameau—you are acquainted with 
him?’ 


‘*Rameau! I never heard of him!” 

** Vanity of vanities, then what is fame! Ra- 
meau is the editor of Le Sens Commun. You 
read that journal!” 

** Yes, it has clever articles, and I remember 
how I was absorbed in the eloquent roman which 
appeared in it.” 

** Ah! by the Signora Cicogna, with whom I 
think you were somewhat smitten last year.” 

** Last year—was I? How a year can alter a 
man! But my debt to the Prince. What has 
Le Sens Commun to do with my horses ?” 

**T met Rameau at Savarin’s the other even- 
ing. He was making himself out a hero and a 
martyr ; his coupé had been taken from him to 
assist in a barricade in that senseless émeute ten 
days ago; the coupé got smashed, the horses 
disappeared. He will buy one of your horses 
and coupé. Leave it to me! I know where to 
dispose of the other two horses. At what hour 
do you want the money ?” 

** Before I go to dinner at the club!” 

‘You shall have it within two hours; but 
you must not dine at the club to-day. I havea 
note from Duplessis to invite you to dine with 
him to-day!” 

“*Duplessis! I know so little of him !” 

**You should know him better. He is the 
only man who can give you sound advice as to 
this difficulty with Louvier, and he will give it 
the more carefully and zealously because he has 
that enmity to Louvier which one rival financier 
has to another. Idinewithhimtoo. We shall 
find an occasion to consult him quietly ; he speaks 
of you most kindly. What a lovely girl his daugh- 
ter is!” 

**T dare say. Ah! I wish I had been less 
absurdly fastidious. I wish I had entered the 
army as a private soldier six months ago; I 
should have been a corporal by this time! Still 
it is not too late. When Rochebriant is gone, I 
can yet say with the Mousquetaire in the mélo- 
drame, ‘I am rich—I have my honor and my 
sword !’” 

**Nonsense! Rochebriant shall be saved ; 
meanwhile I hasten to Rameau. Au revoir, at 
the Hotel Duplessis—seven o'clock.” 

Lemercier went, and in less than two hours 
sent the Marquis bank-notes for 600 louis, re- 
questing an order for the delivery of the horses 
and carriage. 

That order written and signed, Alain hastened 
to acquit himself of his debt of honor, and con- 
templating his probable ruin with a lighter heart, 
presented himself at the Hétel Duplessis. 

Duplessis made no pretensions to vie with the 
magnificent existence of Louvier. His house, 
though agreeably situated and flatteringly styled 
the Hotel Duplessis, was of moderate size, very 
unostentatiously furnished; nor was it accus- 
tomed to receive the brilliant motley crowds 
which assembled in the salons of the elder finan- 
cier. 

Before that year, indeed, Duplessis had con- 
fined such entertainments as he gave to quict 
men of business, or a few of the more devoted 
and loyal partisans of the imperial dynasty ; but 
since Valérie came to live with him he had ex- 
tended his hospitalities to wider and livelier cir- 
cles, including some celebrities in the world of 
art and letters as well as of fashion. Of the par- 
ty assembled that evening at dinner were Isaura, 
with the Signora Venosta, one of the imper! 
ministers, the Colonel whom Alain had already 
met at Lemercier’s supper, Députés (ardent Im- 
perialists), and the Duchesse de Tarascon ; these, 
with Alain and Frederic, made up the party. 
‘The conversation was not particularly gay. 
Daplessis himself, though an exceedingly ells, 
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read and able man, had not the genial accom- 
plishments of a brilliant host. Constitutionally 
grave and habitually taciturn—though there were 
moments in which he was roused out of his 
wonted self into eloquence or wit—he seemed 
to-day absorbed in some engrossing train of 
thought. ‘The minister, the Députés, and the 
Duchesse de Tarascon talked politics, and ridi- 
culed the trumpery émeute of the 14th; exulted 
in the success of the Plébiscite; and admitting, 
with indignation, the growing strength of Prus- 
sia—and with scarcely less indignation, but more 
contempt, censuring the selfish egotism of En- 
gland in disregarding the due equilibrium of the 
European balance of power—hinted at the ne- 
cessity of annexing Belgium as a set-off against 
the results of Sadowa. 

Alain found himself seated next to Isaura—to 
the woman who had so captivated his eye and 
fancy on his first arrival in Paris. 

Remembering his last conversation with Gra- 
ham nearly a year ago, he felt some curiosity to 
ascertain whether the rich Englishman had pro- 
posed to her, and if so, been refused or accepted. 

The first words that passed between them were 
trite enough, but after a little pause in the talk, 
Alain said : 

‘*T think mademoiselle and myself have an 
acquaintance in common—Monsieur Vane, a 
distinguished Englishman. Do you know if he 
be in Paris at present? I have not seen him for 
many months.” 

‘*T believe he is in London: at least Colonel 
Morley met, the other day, a friend of his who 
said so.” ; 

Though Isaura strove to speak in a tone of in- 
difference, Alain’s ear detected a ring of pain in 
her voice; and watching her countenance, he 
was impressed with a saddened change in its 
expression. He was touched, and his curiosity 
was mingled with a gentler interest as he said, 
‘* When I last saw M. Vane I should have judged 
him to be too much under the spell of an enchant- 
ress to remain long without the pale of the circle 
she draws around her.” 

Isaura turned her face quickly toward the 
speaker, and her lips moved, but she said noth- 
ing audibly. 

**Can there have been quarrel or misunder- 
standing ?” thought Alain; and after that ques- 
tion his heart asked itself, ‘‘ Supposing Isaura 
were free, her affections disengaged, could he 
wish to woo and to win her ?” and his heart an- 
swered, ‘‘ Eighteen months ago thou wert nearer 
to her than now. Thou wert removed from her 
forever when thou didst accept the world as a 
barrier between you; then, poor as thou wert, 
thou wouldst have preferred her to riches. Thou 
wert then sensible only of the ingenuous impulses 
of yonth; but the moment thou saidst, ‘I am 
Rochebriant, and having once owned the claims 
of birth and station, I can not renounce them 
for love,’ Isaura became but a dream. Now 
that ruin stares thee in the face—now that thou 
must grapple with the sternest difficulties of ad- 
verse fate—thou hast lost the poetry of senti- 
ment which could alone give to that dream the 
colors and the form of human life.” He could 
not again think of that fair creature as a prize 
that he might even dare to covet. And as he 
met her inquiring eyes, and saw her quivering 
lip, he felt instinctively that Graham was dear 
to her, and that the tender interest with which’ 
she inspired himself was untroubled by one pang 
of jealousy. He resumed: 

** Yes, the last time I saw the Englishman he 
spoke with such respectful homage of one lady, 
whose hand he would deem it the highest reward 
of ambition to secure, that I can not but feel deep 
compassion for him if that ambition has been 
foiled; and thus only do I account for his ab- 
sence from Paris.” 

‘You are an intimate friend of Mr. Vane’s ?” 

**No, indeed, I have not that honor; our ac- 
quaintance is but slight, but it impressed me 
with the idea of a man of vigorous intellect, 
frank temper, and perfect honor.” 

Isaura’s face brightened with the joy we feel 
when we hear the praise of those we love. 

At this moment Duplessis, who had been ob- 
serving the Italian and the young Marquis, for 
the first time during dinner, broke silence. 

** Mademoiselle,” he said, addressing Isaura 
across the table, ‘‘I hope I have not been cor- 
rectly informed that your literary triumph has 
induced you to forego the career in which all 
the best judges concur that your successes would 
be no less brilliant; surely one art does not ex- 
clude another.” 

Elated by Alain’s report of Graham's words, 
by the conviction that these words applied to 
herself, and by the thought that her renunciation 
of the stage removed a barrier between them, 
Isaura answered, with a sort of enthusiasm : 

**T know not, M. Duplessis, if one art ex- 
cludes another—if there be desire to excel in 
each. But I have long lost all desire to excel 
in the art you refer to, and resigned all idea of 
the career in which it opens.” 

**So M. Vane told me,” said Alain, in a whis- 


per. 

“* When ?” 

**Last year, on the day that he spoke in 
terms of admiration so merited of the lady 
whom M, Duplessis has just had the honor to 
address.” 

All this while Valérie, who was seated at the 
further end of the table beside the minister, who 
had taken her in to dinner, had been watching, 
with eyes the anxious tearful sorrow of which 
none but her father had noticed, the low-voiced 
confidence between Alain and the friend whom 
till that day she had so enthusiastically loved. 
Hitherto she had been answering in monosylla- 
bles all attempts of the great man to draw her 
into conversation ; but now, observing how Isau- 
ra blushed and looked down, that strange fac- 
ulty in women which we men call dissimulation, 
and which in them is truthfulness to their owu 





nature, enabled her to carry off the sharpest an- 
guish she had ever experienced by a sudden 
burst of levity of spirit. She caught up some 
commonplace the minister had adapted to what 
he considered the poverty of her understanding 
with a quickness of satire which startled that 
grave man, and he gazed at herastonished. Up 
to that moment he had secretly admired her as 
a girl well brought up—as girls fresh from a 
French convent are supposed to be; now, hear- 
ing her brilliant rejoinder to his stupid observa- 
tion, he said, inly, ‘* Dame! the low birth of a 
financier’s daughter shows itself.” 

But, being a clever man himself, her retort 
put him on his mettle, and he became, to his 
own amazement, brilliant himself. With that 
matchless quickness which belongs to Parisians, 
the guests around him seized the new esprit de 
conversation which had been evoked between 
the statesman and the child-like girl beside him ; 
and as they caught up the ball, lightly flung 
among them, they thought within themselves 
how much more sparkling the financier’s pretty, 
lively daughter was than that dark-eyed young 
muse, of whom all the journalists of Paris were 
writing in a chorus of welcome and applause, 
and who seemed not to have a word to say 
worth listening to, excepting to the handsome 
young Marquis, whom, no doubt, she wished to 
fascinate. 

Valérie fairly outshone Isaura in intellect and 
in wit; and neither Valérie nor Isaura cared, to 
the value of a bean straw, about that distinction. 
Each was thinking only of the prize which the 
humblest peasant women have in common with 
the most brilliantly accomplished of their sex— 
the heart of a man beloved. 





CHAPTER IV. 


On the Continent generally, as we all know, 
men do not sit drinking wine together after the 
ladies retire. So when the signal was given, all 
the guests adjourned to the salon, and Alain 
quitted Isaura to gain the ear of the Duchesse de 
Tarascon. 

“* Tt is long—at least long for Paris life,” said 
the Marquis, ‘‘since my first visit to you, in 
company with Enguerrand de Vandemar. Much 
that you then said rested on my mind, disturb- 
ing the prejudices I took from Bretagne.” 

**T am proud to hear it, my kinsman.” 

** You know that I would have taken military 
service under the Emperor but for the regula- 
tion which would have compelled me to enter 
the ranks as a private soldier.” 

‘*T sympathize with that scraple ; but you are 
aware that the Emperor himself could not have 
ventured to make an exception even in your fa- 
vor. 

**Certainly not. I repent me of my pride; 
perhaps I may enlist still in some regiment sent 
to Algiers.” 

“* No; there are other ways in which a Roche- 
briant can servea throne. There will be an of- 
fice at court vacant soon, which would not mis- 
become your birth.” 

‘** Pardon me—a soldier serves his country, a 
courtier owns a master; and I can not take the 
livery of the Emperor, though I could wear the 
uniform of France.” 

“Your distinction is childish, my kinsman,” 
said the Duchesse, impetuously. ‘* You talk as 
if the Emperor had an interest apart from the 
nation. I tell you that he has not a corner of 
his heart—not even one reserved for his son and 
his dynasty—in which .the thought of France 
does not predominate.” 

**I do not presume, Madame la Duchesse, to 
question the truth of what you say; but I have 
no reason to suppose that the same thought does 
not predominate in the heart of the Bourbon. 
The Bourbon would be the first to say to me, 
‘If France needs your sword against her foes, 
let it not rest in the seabbard.’ But would the 
Bourbon say, ‘The place of a Rochebriart is 
among the Valetailie of the Corsican’s suc- 
cessor ?’” 

** Alas for poor France!” said the Duchesse; 
**and alas for men like you, my proud cousin, 
if the Corsican’s successors or successor be—”’ 

‘* Henry V.?” interrupted Alain, with a 
brightening eye. 

‘*Dreamer! No! Some descendant of the 
mob-kings who gave Bourbons and nobles to 
the guillotine.” 

While the Duchesse and Alain were thus con- 
versing, Isaura had seated herself by Valérie, 
and, unconscious of the offense she had given, 
addressed her in those pretty caressing terms 
with which young lady friends are wont to com- 
pliment each other; but Valérie answered curt- 
ly or sarcastically, and turned aside to converse 
with the minister. A few minutes more and the 
party began to break up. Lemercier, however, 
detained Alain, whispering, ‘‘ Duplessis will see 
us on your business so soon as the other guests 
have gone.” 





CHAPTER V. 


‘¢MonstevR LE Marquis,” said Duplessis, 
when the salon was cleared of all but himself 
and the two friends, ‘*‘ Lemercier has confided 
to me the state of your affairs in connection with 
M. Louvier, and flatters me by thinking my ad- 
vice may be of some service; ifso, command me.” 

‘*T shall most gratefully accept your advice,” 
answered Alain, ‘ but,J fear my condition defies 
even your ability and skill.” 

‘‘Permit me to hope not, and to ask a few 
necessary questions. M. Louvier has constituted 
himself your sole mortgagee ; to what amount, at 
what interest, and from what annual proceeds is 
the interest paid?” 

Herewith Alain gave details already furnish- 
ed to the reader. Duplessis listened, and noted 
down the replies. 
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ed. ‘‘M. Louvier had predetermined to possess 
himself of your estate: he makes himself sole 
mortgagee at a rate of interest so low that I tell 
you fairly, at the present value of money, I doubt 
if you could find any capitalist who would ac- 
cept the transfer of the mortgage at the same 
rate. This is not like Louvier, unless he had an 
object to gain; and that object is your land. 
The revenue from your estate is derived chiefly 
from wood, out of which the interest due to Lou- 
vier is to be paid. M. Gandrin, in a skillfully 
guarded letter, encourages you to sell the wood 
from your forests to a man who offers you sever- 
al thousand francs more than it could command 
from customary buyers. I say nothing against 
M. Gandrin ; but every man who knows Paris as 
I do knows that M. Louvier can put, and has 
put, a great deal of money into M. Gandrin’s 
pocket. The purchaser of your wood does not 
pay more than his deposit, and has just left the 
country insolvent. Your purchaser, M. Collot, 
was an adventurous speculator; he would have 
bought any thing at any price, provided he had 
time to pay; if his speculations had been lucky, 
he would have paid. M. Louvier knew, as I 
knew, that M. Collot was a gambler, and the 
chances were that he would not pay. M. Lou- 
vier allows a year’s interest on his hypothéque to 
become due—notice thereof duly given to you 
by his agent—now you come under the opera- 
tion of the law. Of course you know what the 
law is ?” 

“Not exactly,” answered Alain, feeling frost- 
bitten by the congealing words of his counselor ; 
‘but I take it for granted that if I can not pay 
the interest of a sum borrowed on my property, 
that property itself is forfeited.” 

**No, not quite that—the law is mild. If the 
interest, which should be paid half yearly, remains 
unpaid at the end of a year, the mortgagee has a 
right to be impatient, has he not ?” 

‘* Certainly he has.” 

** Well, then, on fait un commandement tendant 
@ saisie immobiliére—viz., the mortgagee gives a 
notice that the property shall be put up for sale. 
Then it is put up for sale, and in most cases the 
mortgagee buys it in. Here, certainly, no com- 
petitors in the mere business way would vie with 
Louvier; the mortgage at three and a half per 
cent. covers more than the estate is apparently 
worth. Ah! but stop, M. le Marquis; the no- 
tice is not yet served; the whole process would 
take six months from the day it is served to the 
taking possession after the sale; in the mean 
while, if you pay the interest due, the action 
drops. Courage, M. le Marquis! Hope yet, if 
you condescend to call me friend.” 

**And me,” cried Lemercier; ‘‘I will sell 
out of my railway shares to-morrow—see to it 
Duplessis—enough to pay off the damnable inter- 
est. See to it, mon ami.” 

** Agree to that, M. le Marquis, and you are 
safe for another year,” said Duplessis, folding 
up the paper on which he had made his notes, 
but fixing on Alain quiet eyes half concealed 
under drooping lids. 

** Agree to that!” cried Rochebriant, rising— 
‘*agree to allow even my worst enemy to pay 
for me moneys I could never hope to repay— 
agree to allow the oldest and most confiding of 
my friends to do so—M. Duplessis, never! If 
I carried the porter’s knot of an Auvergnat, I 
should still remain gentilhomme and Breton.” 

Duplessis, habitually the dryest of men, rose 
with a moistened eye and flushing cheek. ‘‘ Mon- 
sieur le Marquis, vouchsafe me the honor to 
shake hands with you. I, too, am by descent 
gentilhomme, by profession a speculator on the 
Bourse. In both capacities I approve the sen- 
timent you have uttered. Certainly if our friend 
Frederic lent you 7000 louis or so this year, it 
would be impossible for you even to foresee the 
year in which you could repay it; but,” here 
Duplessis paused a minute, and then lowering 
the tone of his voice, which had been somewhat 
vehement and enthusiastic, into that of a collo- 
quial good fellowship, equally rare to the meas- 
ured reserve of the financier, he asked, with a 
lively twinkle of his gray eye, ‘‘did you never 
hear, Marquis, of a little encounter between me 
and M. Louvier?” 

‘*Encounter at arms—does Louvier fight?” 
asked Alain, innocently. 

**In his own way he is always fighting; but 
I speak metaphorically. You see this small 
house of mine—so pinched in by the houses 
next to it that I can neither get space for a 
ball-room for Valérie, nor a dining-room for 
more than a friendly party like that which has 
honored me to-day. A bien! I bought this 
house a few years ago, meaning to buy the one 
next to it, and throw the two into one. I went 
to the proprietor of the next house, who, as I 
knew, wished to sell. ‘ Aha!’ he thought, ‘ this 
is the rich Monsieur Duplessis ;’ and he asked 
me 2000 louis more than the house was worth. 
We men of business can not bear to be too much 
cheated—a little cheating we submit to, much 
cheating raises our gall. Bref—this was on 
Monday. I offered the man one thousand louis 
above the fair price, and gave him till Thursday 
to decide. Somehow or other Louvier hears of 
this. ‘Hillo!’ says Louvier; ‘here is a finan- 
cier who desires a hotel to vie with mine!’ He 
goes on Wednesday to my next-door neighbor. 
‘Friend, you want to sell your house. I want 
to buy—the price?’ The proprietor, who does 
not know him by sight, says, ‘It is as good as 
sold. M. Duplessis and I shall agree.’ ‘ Bah! 
What sum did you ask M. Duplessis?’? He 
names the sum—2000 louis more than he can 
get elsewhere. ‘But M. Duplessis will give me 
the sum.’ ‘ You asked too little. I will give 
you three thousand. A fig for M. Duplessis! 
I am Monsieur Louvier.’ So when I call on 
Thursday the house is sold. I reconciled my- 
self easily enough to the loss of space for a lar- 
ger dining-room; but though Valérie was then 


** I see it all,” he said, when Alain had finish- | a child at a convent, I was sadly disconcerted by 
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the thought that I could have no salle de bal 
ready for her when she came to reside with me, 
Well, I say to myself, patience; I owe M. Lou- 
vier a good turn; my time to pay him off will 
come. It does come, and very soon. M. Lou- 
vier buys an estate near Paris—builds a superb 
villa, Close to his property is a rising forest 
ground for sale. He goes to the proprietor. Says 
the proprietor to himself, ‘The great Louvier 
wants this,’ and adds five thousand louis to its 
market price. Louvier, like myself, can’t bear 
to be cheated egregiously. Louvier offers 2000 
louis more than the man could fairly get, and 
leaves him till Saturday to consider. "I hear of 
this—speculators hear of every thing. On Fri- 
day night I go to the man and I give him 6000 
louis, where he had asked 5000. Fancy Lou- 
vier’s face the next day! But there my revenge 
only begins,” continued Duplessis, chuckling in- 
wardly, ‘ My forest looks down on the villa he 
is building. I only wait till his villa is built, in 
order to send to my architect and say, ‘ Build me 
a villa at least twice as grand as M. Louvier's, 
then clear away the forest trees, so that every 
morning he may see my palace dwarfing into 
insignificance his own,’” —_ 

“Bravo!” cried Lemercier, clapping his hands, 
Lemercier had the spirit of party, and felt for 
Duplessis against Louvier much as in England 
Whig feels against Tory, or vice versa, 

** Perhaps now,” resumed Duplessis, more so- 
berly—‘*‘ perhaps now, M. le Marquis, you may 
understand why I humiliate you by no sense of 
obligation if I say that M. Louvier shall not be 
the Seigneur de Rochebriant if I can help it. 
Give me a line of introduction to your Breton 
lawyer and to mademoiselle your aunt. Let me 
have your letters early to-morrow. I will take 
the afternoon train. 1 know not how many days 
I may be absent, but I shall not return till I 
have carefully examined the nature and condi- 
tions of your property. If I see my way to save 
your estate, and give a mauvais quart d’heure to 
Louvier, so much the better for you, M. le Mar- 
quis; if I can not, I will say, frankly, ‘ Make the 
best terms you can with your creditor,’” 

**Nothing can be more delicately generous 
than the way you put it,” said Alain; “‘ but 
pardon me if I say that the pleasantry with 
which you narrate your grudge against M. Lou- 
vier does not answer its purpose in diminishing 
my sense of obligation.” So, linking his arm 
in Lemercier’s, Alain made his bow and with- 
drew. 

When his guests had gone, Duplessis remain- 
ed seated in meditation—apparently pleasant 
meditation, for he smiled while indulging it; he 
then passed through the reception-rooms to one 
at the far end, appropriated to Valerie as a bou- 
doir or morning-room, adjoining her bed-cham- 
ber; he knocked gently at the door, and all re- 
maining silent within, he opened it noiselessly 
and entered. Valérie was reclining on the sofa 
near the window, her head drooping, her hands 
clasped on her knees. Duplessis neared her with 
tender, stealthy steps, passed his arm round her, 
and drew her head toward his bosom, “Child!” 
he murmured, ‘‘ my child! my only one!” 

At that soft loving voice, Valérie flung her 
arms round him, and wept aloud like an infant 
in trouble. He seated himself beside her, and 
wisely suffered her to weep on till her passion 
had exhausted itself; he then said, half fondly, 
half chidingly: ‘‘ Have you forgotten our con- 
versation only three days ago? Have you for- 
gotten that I then drew forth the secret of your 
heart? Have you forgotten what I promised 
you in return for your confidence ? And a prom- 
ise to you have I ever yet broken ?” 

** Father! father! I am so wretched, and so 
ashamed of myself for being wretched! For- 
give me. No, I do not forget your promise, but 
who can promise to dispose of the heart of an- 
other ?—and that heart will never be mine. But 
bear with me a little; I shall soon recover.” 

** Valérie, when I made you the promise you 
now think I can not keep, I spoke only from 
that conviction of power to promote the happi- 
ness of a child which nature implants in the 
heart of parents; and it may be also from the 
experience of my own strength of will, since 
that which I have willed I have always won. 
Now I speak on yet surer ground. Before the 

ear is out you shall be the beloved wife of 
Alain de Rochebriant. Dry your tears and 
smile on me, Valérie. If you will not see in 
me mother and father both, I have double love 
for you, motherless child of her who shared the 
poverty of my youth, and did not live to enjoy 
the wealth which I hold as a trust for that heir 
to mine all which she left me.” 

As this man thus spoke you would scarcely 
have recognized in him the cold saturnine Du- 
plessis, his countenance became so beautified by 
the one soft feeling which care and contest, am- 
bition and money-seeking, had left unaltered in 
his heart. Perhaps there is no country in which 
the love of parent and child, especially of father 
and daughter, is so strong as it is in France; 
even in the most arid soil, among the avaricious, 
even among the profligate, it forces itself into 
flower. Other loves fade away in the heart of 
the true Frenchman, that parent love blooms to 
the last. 

Valérie felt the presence of that love as a di- 
vine protecting guardianship. She sank on her 
knees and covered his hand with grateful kisses. 

**Do not torture yourself, my child, with 
jealous fears of the fair Italian. Her lot and 
Alain de Rochebriant’s can never unite; and 
whatever you may think of their whispered con- 
verse, Alain’s heart, at this rmoment, is too filled 
with anxious troubles to leave one spot in it ac- 
cessible even to a frivolous gallantry, It is for 
us to remove these troubles; and then, when he 
turns his eyes toward you, it will be with the 
gaze of one who beholds bis happiness, You do 
not weep now, Valérie!” 

(70 BE OONTINUED.] 
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OWAIN AND THE FAIRIES. 
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| 
| and even if he should, I can get back in time to 
resume work after supper.” 
‘* Yes, you can easily do that,” was the answer. 
Supper-time having come, Owain put his bread 
and cheese in his pocket and started on his errand. 


| Dafydd were on their way to the} After going some distance he perceived close to 
to resume the task of | his path a circle of little men and women, some 


of grotesque and all of playful aspect. At the 
sight he was, of course, greatly frightened ; but 
after pausing amoment to recover breath, he sum- 
moned eourage to approach them, and on doing 
so saw a little woman of rare beauty in the midst 
| of the group. 





\\ 


. . . | 
She was so surpassingly fair that | 


eared. The first will probably | supper-time to get my shoes from the cobbler ? | honest Owain was quite smitten by her charms. 
Our master is not likely to come to us to-night, | Seeing his attention fixed on herself, she ran from 


among the fairy crowd, and, clasping her soft 
arms round his neck, invited him to join them ; 
to which he joyfully assented, for his fears had 
now left him, and he thought only of this, the 
loveliest creature of her sex he had ever seen. 
Long was the time he spent in company of his 
new friends—company so delightful that he for- 
got the lapse of time. But at last, remembering 
his duty, and fearing that Dafydd might need 
his help, or that his employer might come to the 
field and discover his absence, he unwillingly re- 
turned without going to Cemaes. 
When he reached the field the scene was | 
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wholly changed. His fellow-servant was not 


1 §* Yes,” was the ans 


there. The field was a pasture, in which cattle | Surely not Owain? 
‘* Yes, I am Owain 


were quietly grazing. While wondering at this 
a keen sense of hunger came over him. Put- 
ting his hand into his pocket for the food he had 
brought, he found it hard as a stone. On going 
to the farm-house, he found there, not his mas- 
ter’s household, but strangers, to whom he ws 

as unknown as they to him. Utterly bewilder- 
ed, he started to look for a lodging at the house 
of some neighbors, and on his way met one 
whose appearance seemed in some way familiar. 


They both hesitated a moment, until Owain | 


asked, 
**Are you Dafydd ?” 
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THE CRUSADER’S WEDDING. 
Euronwy, one of the fairest of her sex, was 
| the only child of a Welsh noble who dwelt in 
Lleyn, not far from Aberdaron. Arthur's home 
was not far, and there were but few dwellings 
between the two houses. Both children being 
nearly the same age, and of similar worldly po- 
sition, the two were playmates from their earli- 
est years. In due time they passed from play- 
mates to lovers; but, before they married, it was 


Ap d his experi- | decided that Arthur, who longed for military 
® fairies, and hear- | glory, should go away to fight under the banner 


of the Cross for a while. Soon after his depart- 
ure a fierce war broke out between the English 
and Welsh. A force of English invaders pushed 


| their way into Lleyn, and beset the home of the 
In those stormy times the | 


beautiful Euronwy. 


houses of country gentlemen were meant more | 
for strongholds than pleasaunces ; so the invaders | 


found that, in attacking this mansion, they had 
undertaken no easy task—more especially as the 
two families, in addition to the strength of their 
houses, had plenty of sturdy retainers. The home 
of Euronwy would probably have fallen a prey 
to the foe if a strong force had not been sent by 
Arthur’s father to assail the enemy in the rear. 
The manceuvre succeeded. 


The English were | Few guests were 


dering minstrel. Some time after the 
parting of Alfred and Euronwy a trav 

eling harper came to the door and 
played some of those airs which are 
never sweeter than when performed 
on the instrument for which they were 
first composed. Alfred—for the dis- 
guised harper was no other—at once 
became a favored guest. He had been 
at the pains of learning to play the 
harp for the express purpose of carry- 
ing off the girl who had so completely 
won his heart. 

Circumstances favored his plan. 
Euronwy was accustomed to go in the 
early twilight to walk to and fro along 
the path on which she had parted with 
the absent Arthur, and of this habit 
Alfred decided to avail himself. He 
had previously arranged that a strong 
force of his land at 
Aberdaron whenever them 
word to come. The next step was to 
frequent this path at the hour when 
Euronwy was to be found there. Ere 
long she—unsuspecting evil—began to 
take more pleasure in his society than 
her absent lover would have liked, if 
he had been there to see; and often, 
in the long summer evenings, would 
the harper play his instrument, while 
Euronwy sat by listening. As he 
gained her confidence, by degrees she 
told him of Arthur, that he was away 
in the Crusade, and that at a fixed 
time he would return to claim her for 
his bride. She besought the disguised 
knight to await the lover's return, in 
order to play his harp at the wedding. 
Alfred assenting, delayed the arrival 
of his friends, arranging that they 
should arrive on the very day of Ar- 
thur’s return; for he hoped in this way 
to snatch her, as it were, from the very 
arms of her lover, so that by such an 
achievement his prowess might be more 
conspicuously displayed. 

In due time the allies came, bring- 
ing with them the treacherous harper’s 
horse and armor. Having met Euron 
wy as usual, and perceiving that they 
were near, he played his harp as a sig- 
nal for their advance, and then, leav- 
ing the girl for a moment, went aside 
into a copse, cast off his disguise, and 
assumed his martial attire. ‘Returning 
with some armed men, he seized Ku- 
ronwy, put her on a horse, and, accom- 
panied by the new-comers, sped away 
to Aberdaron. 

While Alfred carried out this part 
of his wicked scheme, others went for 
the priest of Aberdaron, and brought 
him to the church, compelling him, 
sword in hand, to hold himself ready 
for the marriage. Meanwhile Arthur 
had returned and sought his love, 
who, he was told, had not come back 
from her evening walk. ‘To await her 
return, he joined her father, and sat 
down to tell his adventures; and, as 
might be supposed, time sped swiftly 
with his hearers, until at last even 
their interest in the story of the re- 
turned crusader gave way to anxiety 
about the girl. 

They sought her, but without suc- 
cess. Arthur's feelings may be im- 
agined. But he had been through a 
school in which he had learned to 
displace vain regrets by swift action 
He promptly called together a band 
of mounted retainers, and away they 
sped in search, Arthur with brandish- 
ed sword urging them on. At the 
cr roads they met an old man com 
ing from Aberdaron, who, in answer 
to their hasty inquiries, told them that 
a band of horsemen had passed him 
going that way, and that they had 
with them a woman whose face was 
covered, On they went; and as they 
approached the church they could see 
that, late as was the hour, there was a 
light inside. Hastily dismounting, 
Arthur rushed past the English sol- 
diers who guarded the porch, and 
bursting into the church, he saw Eu- 
ronwy on the point of being forcibly 
married to the English knight who 
stood by her side. Both men at once 
saw what was before them, At the 
same instant they drew sword. Then 
began a deadly duel at the very altar. 
At last Arthur, with one mighty stroke, 
cleft his rival through helmet and skull, 
and Alfred fell dead on the floor. Eu 
ronwy’s father, who had arrived by this 
time, ordered the priest to proceed with 
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beaten off, many of them being taken and cast | 
into the dungeons provided for the accommoda- 
tion of prisoners of war. Among these captives 
was a young English knight named Alfred, who 
remained in the custody of Euronwy’s father. 
One result of this was that he fell desperately in 
love with the young Welsh beauty; and when 
at last he was set at liberty, he told her of his 
love, and resolved to make her his wife or per- 
ish in the attempt. Now in those days there 
was a class of traveling harpers who passed from 
house to house, being every W here gladly re- 
ceived for the sake of their mastery of an instru- 
h the Welsh were passionately fond, 


ment of whi 
more welcome than the wan- 


the service. Thus weirdly were Ar- 
thur and Euronwy reunited forever 
after their long separation, while he 
who had all but robbed the crusader 
of his love lay dead at his feet. 


THE FAIRY BRIDE, 


The valley which extends from Hafod Ruffydd 
to Llyn y Dywarchen is called the Fairies’ Land, 
because they might formerly be always seen in 
some part of it at full moon. In the vale there 
dwelt a fine young fellow, who spent much more 
of his time in their company than was good for 
him. ‘The reason was that he was in love with 
one of them. 

One night, when they met near his home, he 
joined them as usual; and, in the excitement 
of love, he seized his fair one, carried her off by 
main force, and, having brought her to his home, 
exerted all his arts of persuasion to induce her 
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turn At length, overcome by his en- 
_ she promised to stay at his house as a 


and to become his wife if he could find 
name within a fixed,time. He, of course, 
beg to guess at every conceivable name he 


k of, but without success. When al- 
; wits’ end, and nearly frantic at the 


pect of losing his Jove after all, he chanced 
t to be on his way home from market 
late hour, when, passing the very spot 


he had earried her off, he perceived a 
engaged in their usual pas- 


p of fairies, not 





;. but seemingly in earnest consultation. He 
long the bed of a:stream until within hear- 
ing. i then found that they were talking about 
the abduction of their companion. One of them 
} 
ec ' ry 


“Bronwen, Bronwen, why didst thou leave us 










in ample reward for trailing 
, aud away he sped home- 


s of heart 


As soon as he reached home he joyously ad- 

i Bronwen by name. She was much 

ved at his discovery of her secret, but prom- 

sed to stay with him as a servant. She was not 
long allowed to remain in so humble a position, 


bu t length became his wife. 

» made a condition that he 
her with iron. This con- 
erved; but one day, when 
horse, he accjdentally touch- 
, and she vanished forever 





THE NEGLECTED HEART. 

Ky “ys, where the rose is overblown, 

ve makes the dewy air its own; 
and white, from dazzling height o’er 
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Where, faint 
ht, 
The stars lean down into the silent night; 
Lik id flower that blooms and drops unknown 
I wait, nnto sweet Love indifferent grown! 
If Love had met me when the rose was young, 
And stars in morning skies divinely sung; 
If Love had met me loitering by the road, 
Or t a hand across the slippery ford, 
Or cried, “‘Sweet soul, one precious moment stay !” 
ve found the heart to say him ‘“* Nay?” 


» the rose drops blighted, overblown, 

y leaf the ausumn winds dethrone; 

rget the way unto my 

vatc i wait his coming never m« 

lives so hunger-hurt, I trust, 
denied a crust. 





As I, to whom Love once 


ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 

Tuernr is, perhaps, no name in literature 
which has been more répandu in the world dur- 
ing the last fifty years, and none which con- 
veys more lively recollections of amusement and 
frolic, of breathless story-telling and equally 
breathless interest, of boundless invention and 
daring defiance of all the laws of probability, 
than the name which stands at the head of this 
paragraph. Nowhere out of the Arabian Nights 
has such a flood of story poured through the 
world as from the lips of the half-African French- 


man, the wild, lavish, extravagant, and head- 
long genius, whose very prodigality has been 
made an argument, of the strangest kind, against 
him. Perhaps the present generation has so 
far lost the first impression of the Mousque- 
tnires’ wonderful adventures as to associate the 


name more distinctly with those volumes of 
**delicate” analysis and philosophical immoral- 
ity, beyond the reach of decency or shame, by 
which his son has earned something which, 
nowadays, is considered reputation. We should 
be sorry to place the fame of our old favorite, 
bizarre as was his life, and multitudinous as is 
y scandal current about him, upon the 
\ Dumas pere and Dumas ji/s are as 
different as are this rude but hopeful earth and 
an obscene hell. The first has sinned much 





against every standard, but has done so by acci- 
lent, by fits and starts, by the impulse of high 
pirits and natural impetuosity. So far as we 


ire, he has never been depraved, only in- 
ditferent, in a historical way, to moral evil. “But 
to the other moral evil is all that life contains 
of interest ; it is the staple of his thought, the 
inspiration of his fancy. In all the round of hu- 
man existence there is nothing which attracts 
him, nothing which he thinks worthy of com- 
ment, and the analysis for which he is famous, 
but the infamous varieties of unclean passion, 
and the base intrigues of sensuality. If, then, 
there should be any youthful reader to whom, 
unhappily, the mame of the old romancer has 
become identified with that of the so-called mor- 
alist, the historian-in-chief of all the detestable 
nuances of vice, the favorite of a public which 
we in our ignorance accept as representing 
France, though it represents nothing but the 
weakness, misery, and shame of that much-tried 
country, let him learn to make acquaintance 
with a spirit infinitely better, brighter, and more 
genial, the old Dumas, faultiest of men and au- 
thors, most extravagant spendthrift of brain and 
purse alike, the brilliant, headlong, vain, friend- 
ly, and foolish man.of letters, who was the par- 
ble of his time—to whom, perhaps, we can 
e but little respectful homage, but to whom 
owe more innocent amusement than to al- 
t any other writer of his generation. 

We would not, however, have it supposed 

t his we are setting up Alexandre 

a model writer, or recommending his 

moral regimen for the young. Noth- 

be further from our intention. All 
tule to assert is that he is purity 
id good taste itself in comparison with 
fore ‘recent and much more pretentious 
Scho | of fiction which ha openly dedicated it- 
self to the study and elucidation of vice, and 
which is generally meant when the contemptu- 
ous phrase ‘** French novel” drops from our lips, 
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PHINEAS REDUX. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


“Orley Farm,” “Can You Forgive Her?” 
“The Small House at Allington,” 
“ Phineas Finn,” etc , etc. 


CHAPTER IV. 
TANKERVILLE. 


Tue great Mr. Molescroft himself came over 
to Tankerville for the purpose of introducing 
our hero to the electors and to Mr. Ruddles, the 
local Liberal agent, who was to be employed. 
They met at the Lambton Arms, and there 
Phineas established himself, knowing well that 
he had before him ten days of unmitigated vex- 
ation and misery. ‘Tankerville was a dirty, pros- 
perous, ungainly town, which seemed to exude 
coal-dust or coal-mud at every pore. It was so 
well recognized as being dirty that people did 
not expect to meet each other with clean hands 
and faces. Linen was never white at ‘Tanker- 
ville, and even ladies who sat in drawing-rooms 
were accustomed to the feel and taste and ap- 
pearance of soot in all their daintiest recesses. 
We hear that at Oil City the flavor of petroleam 
is hardly considered to be disagreeable, and so it 
was with the flavor of coal at ‘Tankerville. And 
we know that at Oil City the flavor of petroleum 
must not be openly declared to be objectionable, 
and so it was with coal at Tankerville. At 
Tankerville coal was much loved, and was not 
thought to be dirty. Mr. Ruddles was very 
much begrimed himself, and some of the leading 
Liberal electors, upon whom Phineas Finn had 
already called, seemed to be saturated with the 
product of the district. It would not, however, 
in any event be his duty to live at Tankerville, 
and he had believed from the first moment of 
his entrance into the town that he would soon 
depart from it, and know it no more. He felt 
that the chance of his being elected was quite a 
forlorn hope, and could hardly understand why 
he had allowed himself to be embarrassed by so 
very unprofitable a speculation. 

Phineas Finn had thrice before this been cho- 
sen to sit in Parliament—twice for the Irish 
borough of Loughshane, and once for the En- 
glish borough of Loughton ; but he had been so 
happy as hitherto to have known nothing of the 
miseries and occasional hopelessness of a con- 
tested election. At Loughton he had come for- 
ward as the nominee of the Earl of Brentford, 
and had been returned without any chance of 
failure by that nobleman’s influence. At Lough- 
shane things had nearly been as pleasant with 
him. He had almost been taught to think that 
nothing could be easier than getting into Parlia- 
ment if only aman could live when he was there. 
But Loughton and Loughshane were gone, with 
so many other comfortable things of old days, 
and now he found himself relegated to a borough 
to which, as it seemed to him, he was sent to 
fight, not that he might win, but because it was 
necessary to his party that the seat should not be 
allowed to be lost without fighting. He had had 
the pleasant things of Parliamentary adventure, 
and now must undergo those which were un- 
pleasant. No doubt he could have refused, but 
he had listened to the tempter, and could not 
now go back, though Mr. Ruddles was hardly 
more encouraging than Mr. Molescroft. 

‘* Browborough has been at work for the last 
three days,” said Mr. Ruddles, in a tone of re- 
proach. Mr. Ruddles had always thought that 
no amount of work could be too heavy for his 
candidates. 

‘*Will that make much difference?” asked 
Mr. Molescroft. 

‘* Well, it does. Of course he has been among 
the colliers—when we ought to have been be- 
fore him.” 

**T came when I was told,” said Phineas. 

“I'd have telegraphed to you if I'd known 
where you were. But there’s no help for spilled 
milk. We must get to work now—that’s all. I 
suppose you're for disestablishing the Church ?” 

‘**Not particularly,” said Phineas, who felt 
that with him, as a Roman Catholic, this was a 
delicate subject. 

‘*We needn't go into that, need we?” said 
Mr. Molescroft, who, though a Liberal, was a 
good Churchman. 

Mr. Ruddles was a Dissenter, but the very 
strong opinion which Mr. Ruddles now expressed 
as to the necessity that the new candidate should 
take up the Church question did not spring at 
all from his own religious convictions. His pres- 
ent duty called upon him to have a Liberal can- 
didate if possible returned for the borough with 
which he was connected, and not to disseminate 








the doctrines of his own sect. Nevertheless, his 
opinion was very strong. ‘‘I think we must, 
Mr. Molescroft,” said he; ‘‘I’m sure we must. 
Browborough has taken up the other side. He 
went to church last Sunday with the Mayor and 
two of the Aldermen, and I’m told he said all 
the responses louder than any body else. He 
dined with the Vicar of Trinity on Monday. He 
has been very loud in denouncing Mr. Finn as a 
Roman Catholic, and has declared that every 
thing will be up with the State if Tankerville re- 
turns a friend and supporter of the Pope. You'll 
find that the Church will be the cry here this 
election. You can't get any thing by support- 
ing it, but you may make a strong party by 
pledging yourself to disendowment.” 

“*Wouldn’t local taxation do?’ asked Mr. 
Molescroft, who, indeed, preferred almost any 
other reform to disendowment. 

‘“*T have made up my mind that we must 
have some check on municipal expenditure,” 
said Phineas. 

**Tt won’t do—not alone. If I understand 








the borough, the feeling at this election will al- 
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you know—as though you disliked Church and 
State rather than cared for the Pope, maybe it 
might act on our side rather than on theirs. 
Mr. Molescroft understands it all.” 

**Oh yes; I understand.” 

Mr. Ruddles said a great deal more to the 
same effect, and though Mr. Molescroft did not 
express any acquiescence in these views, neither 
did he dissent. The candidate said but little at 
this interview, but turned the matter over in his 
mind. A seat in Parliament would be but a 
barren honor, and he could not afford to offer 
his services for barren honor. Honest political 
work he was anxious to do, but for what work 
he did he desired to be paid. The party to 
which he belonged had, as he knew, endeavored 
to avoid the subject of the disendowment of the 
Church of England. It is the necessary nature 
of a political party in this country to avoid, as 
long as it can be avoided, the consideration of 
any question which involves a great change. 
There is a consciousness on the minds of lead- 
ing politicians that the pressure from behind, 
forcing upon them great measures, drives them 
almost quicker than they can go, so that it be- 
comes a necessity with them to resist rather 
than to aid the pressure which will certainly be 
at last effective by its own strength. The best 
carriage-horses are those which can most stead- 
ily hold back against the coach as it trundles 
down the hill. All this Phineas knew, and was 
of opinion that the Barrington Erles and Ratlers 
of his party would not thank him for ventilating 
a measure which, however certain might be its 
coming, might well be postponed for a few years. 
Once already in his career he had chosen to be 
in advance of his party, and the consequences 
had been disastrous to him. On that occasion 
his feelings had been strong in regard to the 
measure upon which he broke away from his 
party; but, when he first thought of it, he did 
not care much about Church disendowment. 
But he found that he must needs go as he was 
driven, or else depart out of the place. He wrote 
a line to his friend Erle, not to ask advice, but 
to explain the circumstances. ‘‘ My only pos- 
sible chance of success will lie in attacking the 
Church endowments. Of course I think they 
are bad, and of course I think that they must 
go. But I have never cared for the matter, and 
would have been very willing to leave it among 
those things which will arrange themselves. But 
I have no choice here.” And so he prepared 
himself to run his race on the course arranged 
for him by Mr. Ruddles. Mr. Molescroft, whose 
hours were pressing, soon took his leave, and 
Phineas Finn was placarded about the town as 
the sworn foe to all Church endowments. 

In the course of his canvass, and the commo- 
tions consequent upon it, he found that Mr. Rud- 
dies was right. No other subject seemed at the 
moment to have any attraction in Tankerville. 
Mr. Browborough, whose life had not been pass- 
ed in any strict obedience to the Ten Command- 
ments, and whose religious observances had not 
hitherto interfered with either the pleasures or 
the duties of his life, repeated at every meeting 
which he attended, and almost to every elector 
whom he canvassed, the great Shibboleth which 
he had now adopted—‘ The prosperity of En- 
gland depends on the Church of her people.” He 
was not an orator. Indeed, it might be hard to 
find a man, who had for years been conversant 
with public life, less able to string a few words 
together for immediate use. Nor could he learn 
half a dozen sentences by rote. But he could 
stand up with unabashed brow and repeat with 
enduring audacity the same words a dozen times 
over—‘‘The prosperity of England depends on 
the Church of her people.” Had he been asked 
whether the prosperity which he promised was 
temporal or spiritual in its nature, not only could 
he not have answered, but he would not in the 
least have understood the question. But the 
words as they came from his mouth had a weight 
which seemed to insure their truth, and many 
men in Tankerville thought that Mr. Browbor- 
ough was eloquent, 

Phineas, on the other hand, made two or three 
ee every evening, and astonished even 
Mr. Ruddles by his oratory. He had accepted 
Mr. Ruddles’s proposition with but lukewarm ac- 
quiescence, but in the handling of the matter he 
became zealous, fiery, and enthusiastic. He ex- 
plained to his hearers with gracious acknowledg- 
ment that Church endowments had undoubtedly 
been most beneficient in past times. He spoke 
in the interests of no special creed. Whether in 
the so-called Popish days of Henry VIII. and 
his ancestors, or in the so-called Protestant days 
that had followed, the state of society had re- 
quired that spiritual teaching should be supplied 
from funds fixed and devoted to the purpose. 
The increasing intelligence and population of the 
country made this no longer desirable—or, if de- 
sirable, no longer possible. Could these endow- 
ments be increased to meet the needs of the in- 
creasing millions? Was it not the fact that even 
among members of the Church of England they 
were altogether inefficient to supply the wants of 
our great towns? Did the people of Tankerville 
believe that the clergymen of London, of Liv- 
erpool, and of Manchester were paid by endow- 
ments? The arguments which had been eftica- 
cious in Ireland must be efficacious in England. 
The Browboroughites were considerably as- 
tonished by his success, The colliers on this oc- 
casion did not seem to regard the clamor that 
was raised against Irish Papists. Much dirt was 
thrown and some heads were broken; but Phin- 
eas persevered. Mr. Ruddles was lost in admira- 
tion. They had never before had at Tankerville 





a@ man who could talk so well. Mr. Browbor- 


ough without ceasing repeated his well-worn as- 
surance, and it was received with the loudest ex- 
clamation of delight by his own party. The 
clergymen of the town and neighborhood crowd- 
ed round him and pursued him, and almost 
seemed to believe in him. They were at any 
rate fighting their battle as best they knew how 
to fight it. But the great body of the colliers 
listened to Phineas, and every collier was now a 
voter. Then Mr. Ruddles, who had many eyes, 
began to perceive that the old game was to be 
played. ‘* There'll be money going to-morrow 
after all,” he whispered to Finn the evening be- 
fore the election.” 

‘*T suppose you expected that.” 

“*T wasn’t sure. They began by thinking they 
could do without it. They don’t want to sacri- 
fice the borough.” 

‘*Nor do I, Mr. Ruddles.” 

** But they'll sooner do that than lose the seat. 
A couple of dozen of men out of the Fallgate 
would make us safe.” Mr. Ruddles smiled as 
he said this. 

And Phineas smiled as he answered, ‘‘If any 
good can be done by talking to the men at the 
Fallgate, I'll talk to them by the hour together.” 

‘* We've about done all that,” said Mr. Rud- 


es. 

Then came the voting, Upto two o'clock the 
polling was so equal that the numbers at Mr. 
Browborough’s committee-room were always giv- 
en in his favor, and those at the Liberal room in 
favor of Phineas Finn. At three o’clock Phin- 
eas was acknowledged to be ten ahead. He him- 
self was surprised at his own success, and de- 
clared to himself that his old luck had not de- 
serted him. 

“They're giving £2 10s. a vote at the Fall- 
gate this minute,” said Ruddles to him at a 
quarter past three. 

‘© We shall have to prove it 

** We can do that, I think,” said Ruddles. 

At four o’clock, when the poll was over, Brow- 
borough was declared to have won on the post by 
seven votes. He was that same evening declared 
by the Mayor to have been elected sitting mem- 
ber for the borough, and he again assured the 
people in his speech that the prosperity of En- 
gland depends on the Church of her people. 

** We shall carry the seat on a scrutiny as sure 
as eggs,” said Mr. Ruddles, who had been quite 
won by the gallant way in which Phineas had 
fought his battle. 





CHAPTER V. 
MR. DAUBENY’S GREAT MOVE. 


Tue whole Liberal party was taken very much 
by surprise at the course which the election ran. 
Or perhaps it might be more proper to say that 
the Parliamentary leaders of the party were sur- 
prised. It had not been recognized by them as 
necessary that the great question of Church and 
State should be generally discussed on this oc- 
casion. It was a matter of course that it should 
be discussed at some places, and by some men. 
Eager Dissenters would, of course, take advan- 
tage of the opportunity to press their views, and 
no doubt the entire abolition of the Irish Church 
as a State establishment had taught Liberals to 
think and Conservatives to fear that the question 
would force itself forward at no very distant date. 
But it had not been expected to do so now. 
The general incompetence of a Ministry who 
could not command a majority on any measure 
was intended to be the strong point of the Lib- 
eral party, not only at the election, but at the 
meeting of Parliament. The Church question, 
which was necessarily felt by all statesmen to be 
of such magnitude as to dwarf every other, was 
not wanted as yet. It might remain in the 
background as the future standing-point for 
some great political struggle, in which it would 
be again necessary that every Liberal should 
fight, as though for life, with his teeth and nails. 
Men who ten years since regarded almost with 
abhorrence, and certainly with distrust, the idea 
of disruption between Church and State in En- 
gland, were no doubt learning to perceive that 
such disruption must come, and were reconciling 
themselves to it after that slow, silent, inargu- 
mentative fashion in which convictions force 
themselves among us. And from reconciliation 
to the idea some were advancing to enthusiasm 
on its behalf. ‘‘It is only a question of time,” 
was now said by many who hardly remembered 
how devoted they had been to the Established 
Church of England a dozen yearsago. But the 
fruit was not yet ripe, and the leaders of the 
Liberal party by no means desired that it should 
be plucked. They were, therefore, surprised, 
and but little pleased, when they found that the 
question was more discussed than any other on 
the hustings of enthusiastically political boroughs. 

Barrington Erle was angry when he received 
the letter of Phineas Finn. He was at that mo- 
ment staying with the Duke of St. Bungay, who 
was regarded by many as the only possible lead- 
er of the Liberal party, should Mr. Gresham for 
any reason fail them. Indeed, the old Whigs, 
of whom Barrington Erle considered himself to 
be one, would have much preferred the Duke to 
Mr. Gresham, had it been possible to set Mr. 
Gresham aside. But Mr. Gresham was too 
strong to be set aside; and Erle and the Duke, 
with all their brethren, were minded to be thor- 
oughly loyal to their leader. He was their lead- 
er, and not to be loyal was, in their minds, treach- 
ery. But occasionally they feared that the man 
would carry them whither they did not desire to 
go. In the mean time heavy things were spoken 
of our poor friend Finn. 

‘* After all, that man is an ass,” said Erle. _ 

“*If so, I believe you are altogether responsi- 
ble for him,” said the Duke. 

“ Well, yes, ina measure; but not altogether. 
That, however, is a long story. He has many 





good gifts. He is clever, good-tempered, and 
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one of the pleasantest fellows that ever lived. 
The women all like him.” 

‘*So the Duchess tells me.” 

**But he is not what I call loyal. He can 
not keep himself from running after strange gods. 
What need had he to take up the Church ques- 
tion at Tankerville? ‘The truth is, Duke, the 
thing is going to pieces. We get men into the 
House now who are clever, and all that sort of 
thing, and who force their way up, but who can’t 
be made to understand that every body should 
not want to be Prime Minister.” The Duke, 
who was now a Nestor among politicians, though 
very green in his age, smiled as he heard remarks 
which had been familiar to him for the last forty 
years, He, too, liked his party, and was fond 
of loyal men; but he had learned at last that all 
loyalty must be built on a basis of self-advantage. 
Patriotism may exist without it, but that which 
Erle called loyalty in politics was simply devo- 
tion to the side which a man conceives to be his 
side, and which he can not leave without danger 
to himself. 

But if discontent was felt at the eagerness 
with which this subject was taken up at certain 
boroughs, and was adopted by men whose votes 
and general support would be essentially neces- 
sary to the would-be coming Liberal Govern- 
ment, absolute dismay was occasioned by a 
speech that was made at a certain county elec- 
tion. Mr. Daubeny had for many years been 
member for East Barsetshire, and was as sure 
of his seat as the Queen of her throne. No one 
would think of contesting Mr. Daubeny’s right 
to sit for East Barsetshire, and no doubt he 
might have been returned without showing him- 
self to the electors. But he did show himself to 
the electors, and, as a matter of course, made a 
speech on the occasion. It so happened that the 
day fixed for the election in this division of the 
county was quite at the close of this period of 
political excitement. When Mr, Daubeny ad- 
dressed his friends in East Barsetshire, the re- 
turns throughout the kingdom were nearly com- 
plete. No attention had been paid to this fact 
during the elections, but it was afterward assert- 
ed that the arrangement had been made with a 
political purpose, and with a purpose which was 
politically dishonest. Mr. Daubeny, so said the 
angry Liberals, had not chosen to address his 
constituents till his speech at the hustings could 
have no effect on other counties. Otherwise—so 
said the Liberals—the whole Conservative party 
would have been called upon to disavow at the 
hustings the conclusion to which Mr. Daubeny 
hinted in East Barsetshire that he had arrived. 
The East Barsetshire men themselves—-so said 
the Liberals-——-had been too crass to catch the 
meaning hidden under his ambiguous words; 
but those words, when read by the light of astute 
criticism, were found to contain an opinion that 
Church and State should be dissevered. ‘* By 
G—! he’s going to take the bread out of our 
mouths again,” said Mr. Ratler. 

‘The speech was certainly very ambiguous, and 
I am not sure that the East Barsetshire folk were 
so crass as they were accused of being in not un- 
derstanding it at once. ‘The dreadful hint was 
wrapped up in many words, and formed but a 
small part of a very long oration. The bucolic 
mind of East Barsetshire took warm delight in 
the eloquence of the eminent personage who rep- 
resented them, but was wont to extract more 
actual enjoyment from the music of his periods 
than from the strength of his arguments. When 
he would explain to them that he had discovered 
a new, or rather hitherto unknown, conservative 
element in the character of his countrymen, 
which he could best utilize by changing every 
thing in the Constitution, he manipulated his 
words with such grace, was so profound, so 
broad, and so exalted, was so brilliant in min- 
gling a deep philosophy with the ordinary poli- 
tics of the day, that the bucolic mind could only 
admire. It was a great honor to the electors of 
that agricultural county that they should be made 
the first recipients of these pearls, which were not 
wasted by being thrown before them. They were 
picked up by the gentlemen of the Press, and be- 
came the pearls, not of East Barsetshire, but of 
all England. On this occasion it was found that 
one pearl was very big, very rare, and worthy of 
great attention; but it was a black pearl, and 
was regarded by many as an abominable prod- 
igy. ‘* The period of our history is one in which 
it becomes essential for us to renew those inqui- 
ries which have prevailed since man first woke to 
his destiny as to the amount of connection which 
exists, and which must exist, between spiritual 
and simply human forms of government—be- 
tween our daily religion and our daily politics— 
between the Crown and the Mitre.” ‘The East 
Sarsetshire clergymen and the East Barsetshire 
farmers like to hear something of the mitre in 
political speeches at the hustings. ‘The word 
sounds pleasantly in their ears as appertaining 
to good old gracious times and good old gracious 
things. As honey falls fast from the mouth of 
the practiced speaker, the less practiced hearer is 
apt to catch more of the words than of the sense. 
The speech of Mr. Daubeny was taken all in 
good part by his assembled friends. But when 
it was read by the quid nunes on the following 
day, it was found to contain so deep a meaning 
that it produced from Mr. Ratler’s mouth those 
words of fear which have been already quoted. 

Could it really be the case that the man in- 
tended to perform so audacious a trick of leger- 
demain as this for the preservation of his power, 
and that if he intended it he should have the 
power to carry it through? The renewal of in- 
quiry as to the connection which exists between 
the Crown and the Mitre, when the bran was 
bolted, could only mean the disestablishment of 
the Church. Mr. Ratler and his friends were 
not long in bolting the bran. Regarding the 
matter simply in its own light, without bring- 
ing to bear upon it the experience of the last 
half century, Mr. Ratler would have thought his 














party strong enough to defy Mr. Daubeny utter- 
ly in such an attempt. The ordinary politician, 
looking at Mr. Daubeny’s position as leader of 
the Conservative party, as a statesman depend- 
ing on the support of the Church, as a minister 
appointed to his present place for the express ob- 
ject of defending all that was left of old and 
dear and venerable in the Constitution, would 
have declared that Mr. Daubeny was commit- 
ting political suicide, as to which future history 
would record a verdict of probably not temporary 
insanity. And when the speech was a week old 
this was said in many a respectable household 
through the country. Many a squire, many a 
parson, many a farmer was grieved for Mr. Dau- 
beny when the words had been explained to him, 
who did not for a moment think that the words 
could be portentous as to the great Conservative 
party. But Mr. Ratler remembered Catholic 
emancipation, had himself been in the House 
when the Corn Laws were repealed, and had 
been nearly broken-hearted when household 
suffrage had become the law of the land while 
a conservative Cabinet and a conservative Gov- 
ernment were in possession of dominion in Israel. 

Mr. Bonteen was disposed to think that the 
trick was beyond the conjuring power even of 
Mr. Daubeny. ‘‘ After all, you know, there is 
the party,” he said to Mr. Ratler. Mr. Ratler’s 
face was as good as a play, and if seen by that 
party would have struck that party with dismay 
and shame. The meaning of Mr. Ratler’s face 
was plain enough. He thought so little of that 
party, on the score either of intelligence, hon- 
esty, or fidelity, as to imagine that it would con- 
sent to be led whithersoever Mr. Daubeny might 
choose to lead it. ‘‘ If they care about any thing, 
it’s about the Church,” said Mr. Bonteen. 

‘*There’s something they like a great deal 
better than the Church,” said Mr. Ratler. ‘* In- 
deed, there’s only one thing they care about at 
all now. They’ve given up all the old things, 
It’s very likely that if Daubeny were to ask them 
to vote for pulling down the Throne and estab- 
lishing a Republic, they'd all follow him into the 
lobby like sheep. ‘They’ve been so knocked about 
by one treachery after another that they don’t care 
now for any thing beyond their places.” 

** It’s only a few of them get any thing, after 
all.” 

“Yes, they do. It isn’t just so much a year 
they want, though those who have that won't 
like to part with it. But they like getting the 
counties, and the Garters, and the promotion in 
the army. ‘They like their brothers to be made 
bishops, and their sisters like the Wardrobe and 
the Bed-chamber. There isn’t one of them that 
doesn’t hang on somewhere—or at least not many. 
Do you remember Peel's bill for the Corn Laws ?” 

‘*There were fifty went against him then,” 
said Bonteen. 

‘** And what are fifty? A man doesn’t like to 
be one of fifty. It’s too many for glory, and not 
enough for strength. There has come up among 
them a general feeling that it’s just as well to let 
things slide, as the Yankees say. They're down- 
hearted about it enough within their own houses, 
no doubt. But what can they do if they hold 
back ? Some stout old Cavalier here and there 
may shut himself up in his own castle, and tell 
himself that the world around him may go to 
wrack and ruin, but that he will not help the 
evil work. Some are shutting themselves up. 
Look at old Quin, when they carried their Re- 
form Bill. But men, as a rule, don’t like to be 
shut up. How they reconcile it to their con- 
science—that’s what I can’t understand.” Such 
was the wisdom and such were the fears of Mr. 
Ratler. Mr. Bonteen, however, could not bring 
himself to believe that the Archenemy woul 
on this occasion be successful. ‘‘It mayn’t be 
too hot for him,” said Mr. Bonteen, when he re- 
viewed the whole matter, *‘ but I think it ‘ll be 
too heavy.” 

They who had mounted higher than Mr. Rat- 
ler and Mr. Bonteen on the political ladder, but 
who had mounted on the same side, were no less 
astonished than their inferiors; and, perhaps, 
were equally disgusted, though they did not al- 
low themselves to express their disgust as plainly. 
Mr. Gresham was staying in the country with his 
friend, Lord Cantrip, when the tidings reached 
them of Mr. Daubeny's speech to the electors of 
East Barsetshire. Mr. Gresham and Lord Can- 
trip had long sat in the same Cabinet, and were 
fast friends, understanding each other’s views, 
and thoroughly trusting each other's loyalty. 
** He means it,” said Lord Cantrip. 

‘* He means to see if it be possible,” said the 
other. ‘It is thrown out as a feeler to his own 

arty.” 

‘*T’ll do him the justice of saying that he’s not 
afraid of his party. If he means it he means it 
altogether, and will not retract it, even though 
the party should refuse as a body to support him. 
I give him no other credit, but I give him that.” 

Mr. Gresham paused for a few moments be- 
fore he answered. ‘‘I do not know,” said he, 
‘* whether we are justified in thinking that one 
man will always be the same. Daubeny has 
once been very audacious, and he succeeded. 
But he had two things to help him—a leader, 
who, though thoroughly trusted, was very idle, 
and an ill-defined question. When he had won 
his leader he had won his party. He has no 
such tower of strength now. And in the doing of 
this thing, if he means to do it, he must encoun- 
ter the assured conviction of every man on his 
own side, both in the Upper and Lower House, 
When he told them that he would tap a conserv- 
ative element by reducing the suffrage, they did 
not know whether to believe him or not. There 
might be something in it. It might be that they 
would thus resume a class of suffrage existing in 
former days, but which had fallen into abeyance, 
because not properly protected. They could 
teach themselves to believe that it might be so, 
and those among them who found it necessary to 
free their souls did so teach themselves. I don’t 
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see how they are to free their souls when they 
are invited to put down the State establishment 
of the Church.” 

** He'll find a way for them.” 

** It's possible. I’m the last man in the world 
to contest the possibility, or even the expedien- 
cy, of changes in political opinion. But I do 
not know whether it follows that because he was 
brave and successful once he must necessarily 
be brave and successful again. A man rides at 
some outrageous fence, and by the wonderful 
activity and obedient zeal of his horse is carried 
over it in safety. It does not follow that his 
horse will carry him over a house, or that he 
should be fool enough to ask the beast to do so.” 

** He intends to ride at the house,” said Lord 
Cantrip ; ‘‘and he means it because others have 
talked of it. You saw the line which my rash 
young friend Finn took at Tankerville.” ~ 

** And all for nothing.” 

**T am not so sure of that. They say he is 
like the rest. If Daubeny does carry the party 
with him, I suppose the days of the Church are 
numbered.” 

‘* And what if they be?” Mr. Gresham al- 
most sighed as he said this, although he intend- 
ed to express a certain amount of satisfaction. 
‘*What if they be? You know, and [ know, 
that the thing has to be done. Whatever may 
be our own individual feelings, or even our pres- 
ent judgment on the subject—as to which nei- 
ther of us can perhaps say that his mind is not 
so made up that it may not soon be altered—we 
know that the present union can not remain. It 
is unfitted for that condition of humanity to 
which we are coming; and if so, the change 
must be for good. Why should not he do it as 
well as another? Or, rather, would not he do it 
better than another, if he can do it with less of 
animosity than we should rouse against us? If 
the blow would come softer from his hands than 
from ours, with less of a feeling of injury to those 
who dearly love the Church, should we not be 
glad that he should undertake the task ?” 

**Then you will not oppose him ?” 

** Ah! there is much to be considered before 
we can say that. Though he may not be bound 
by his friends, we may be bound by ours. And 
then, though I can hint to you at a certain con- 
dition of mind, and can sympathize with you, 
feeling that such may become the condition of 
your mind, I can not say that I should act upon 
it as an established conviction, or that I can ex- 
pect that you will do so. If such be the polit- 
ical programme submitted to us when the House 
meets, then we must be prepared.” 

Lord Cantrip also paused a moment before he 
answered, but he had his answer ready. ‘* I can 
frankly say that I should follow your leading, 
but that I should give my voice for opposition.” 

‘* Your voice is always persuasive,” said Mr. 
Gresham. 

But the consternation felt among Mr. Dau- 
beny’s friends was infinitely greater than that 
which fell among his enemies, when those won- 
derful words were read, discussed, criticised, and 
explained. It seemed to every clergyman in 
England that nothing short of disestablishment 
could be intended by them. And this was the 
man to whom they had all looked for protec- 
tion! This was the bulwark of the Church to 
whom they had all trusted! This was the hero 
who had been so sound and so firm respecting 
the Irish Establishment, when evil counsels had 
been allowed to prevail in regard to that ill-used 
but still sacred vineyard! All friends of the 
Church had then whispered among themselves 
fearfully, and had, with sad looks and grievous 
forebodings, acknowledged that the thin edge of 
the wedge had been driven into the very rock of 
the Establishment. The enemies of the Church 
were known to be powerful, numerous, and of 
course unscrupulous. But surely this Brutus 
would not raise a dagger against this Cesar! 
And yet, if not, what was the meaning of those 
words? And then men and women began to tell 
each other—the men and women who are the 
very salt of the earth in this England of ours— 
that their Brutus, in spite of his great qualities, 
had ever been mysterious, unintelligible, danger- 
ous, and given to feats of conjuring. They had 
only been too submissive to their Brutus. Won- 
derful feats of conjuring they had endured, un- 
derstanding nothing of the manner in which they 
were performed—nothing of their probable re- 
sults; but this feat of conjuring they would not 
endure. And so there were many meetings held 
about the country, though the time for combined 
action was very short. 

Nothing more audacious than the speaking of 
those few words to the bucolic electors of Kast 
Barsetshire had ever been done in the political 
history of England. Cromwell was bold when 
he closed the Long Parliament. Shaftesbury 
was bold when he formed the plot for which Lord 
Russell and others suffered. Walpole was bold 
when, in his lust for power, he discarded one po- 
litical friend after another. And Peel was bold 
when he resolved to repeal the Corn Laws. But 
in none of these instances was the audacity dis- 
played more wonderful than when Mr. Daubeny 
took upon himself to make known throughout the 
country his intention of abolishing the Church 
of England. For to such a declaration did those 
few words amount. He was now the recognized 
Parliamentary leader of that party to which the 
Church of England was essentially dear. He 
had achieved his place by skill rather than prin- 
ciple—by the conviction on men’s minds that he 
was necessary rather than that he was fit. But 
still, there he was; and though he had alarmed 
many —had probably alarmed all those who 
followed him by his eccentric and dangerous 
mode of carrying on the battle—though no Con- 
servative regarded him as safe—yet on this ques- 
tion of the Church it had been believed that he 
was sound. What might be the special ideas of 
his own mind regarding ecclesiastical policy in 
general, it had not been thought necessary to 
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consider. His utterances had been confusing, 
mysterious, and perhaps purposely unintelligible ; 
but that was matter of little moment so long as 
he was prepared to defend the establishment of 
the Church of England as an institution adapted 
for English purposes. On that point it was be- 
lieved that he was sound. ‘To that mast it was 
supposed he had nailed his own colors and those 
of his party. In defending that fortress it was 
thought that he would be ready to fall, should 
the defense of it require a fall. “It was because 
he was so far safe that he was there. And yet 
he spoke these words without consulting a single 
friend, or suggesting the propriety of his new 
scheme to a single supporter. And he knew 
what he was doing. This was the way in which 
he had thought it best to make known to his own 
followers, not only that he was about to abandon 
the old Institution, but that they must do so too! 

As regarded East Barsetshire itself, he was 
returned, and féted, and sent home with his ears 
stuffed with eulogy before the bucolic mind had 


discovered his purpose. On so much he had 
| probably calculated. But he had calculated also 
| that after an interval of three or four days his 


secret would be known to all friends and ene- 
mies. On the day after his speech came the re- 
port of it in the newspapers; on the next day 
the leading articles, in which the world was told 
what it was that the Prime Minister had really 
said. Then, on the following day, the startled 
parsons, and the startled squires and fa mers, 
and, above all, the startled peers and members 
of the Lower House, whose duty it was to vote 


as he should lead them, were all agog. Could it 
be that the newspapers were right in this mean- 
ing which they had attached to these words? 


On the day week after the election in Kast Bar- 
setshire a Cabinet Council was called in London, 
at which it would, of course, be Mr. Daubeny’ 
duty to explain to his colleagues what it was that 
he did purpose to do. 

In the mean time he saw a colleague or two. 

** Let us look it straight in the face,” he said 
to a noble colleague; **we must look it in the 
face before long.” 

** But we need not hurry it forward.” 

**There is a storm coming. We knew that 
before, and we heard the sound of it from every 
husting in the country. How shall we rule the 
storm so that it may pass over the land without 
devastating it? If we bring in a bill—” 

**A bill for disestablishing the Church !” said 
the horror-stricken lord, 

**If we bring in a bill, the purport of which 
shall be to moderate the ascendency of the 
Church in accordance with the existing religious 
feelings of the population, we shall save much 
that otherwise must fall. Ifthere must be a bill, 
would you rather that it should be modeled by us 
who love the Church, or by those who hate it ?” 

That lord was very wroth, and told the right 
honorable gentleman to his face that his duty to 
his party should have constrained him to silence 
on that subject till he had consulted his col- 
leagues. In answer to this, Mr. Daubeny said 
with much dignity that, should such be the opin- 
ion of his colleagues in general, he would at once 
abandon the high place which he held in their 
councils. But he trusted that it might be other- 
wise. He had felt himself bound to commuhi- 


| cate his ideas to his constituents, and had known 


that in doing so some minds must be shocked. 
He trusted that he might be able to allay this 
feeling of dismay. As regarded this noble lord, 
he did succeed in lessening the dismay before 
the meeting was over, though he did not alto- 
gether allay it. 

Another gentleman who was in the habit of 
sitting at Mr. Daubeny'’s elbow daily in the 
House of Commons was much gentler to him, 
both as to words and manner. ‘‘It’s a bold 
throw, but I’m afraid it won't come up sixes,” 
said the right honorable gentleman. 

**Let it come up fives, then, It’s the only 
chance we have; and if you think, as I do, that 
it is essentially necessary for the welfare of the 
country that we should remain where we are, we 
must run the risk.” 

With another colleague, whose mind was real- 
ly set on that which the Church is presumed to 
represent, he used another argument. ‘I am 
convinced, at any rate, of this,” said Mr. Dau- 
beny; ‘‘ that by sacrificing something of that as- 
cendency which the Establishment is supposed to 
give us, we can bring the Church, which we love, 
nearer to the wants of the people.” And so it 
came about that before the Cabinet met, every 
member of it knew what it was that was expected 
of him. 

a 
CHAPTER VI. 


PHINEAS AND HIS OLD FRIENDS. 


Purneas Frxw returned home from London 
to Tankerville in much better spirits than those 
which had accompanied him on his journey thith- 
er. He was not elected; but then, before the 


| election, he had come to believe that it was quite 


out of the question that he should be elected. 
And now he did think it probable that he should 
get the seat on a petition. <A scrutiny used to be 
a very expensive business, but under the exist- 
ing law, made as the scrutiny would be in the 
borough itself, it would cost but little, and that 
little, should he be successful, would fall on the 
shoulders of Mr. Browborough. Should he knock 


| off eight votes and lose none himself, he would 


| 


| Christmas, perhaps not till after Easter ; 


be member for Tankerville. He knew that 
many votes had been given for Browborough 
which, if the truth were known of them, would 
be knocked off; and he did not know that the 
same could be said of any one of those by which 
he had been supported. But, unfortunately, the 
judge by whom all this would be decided might 
not reach Tankerville in his travels till after 
and in 
the mean time what should he do with himself? 

As for going back to Dublin, that was now 
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out of the question. He had entered upon a fe- 
yerish state of existence in which it was Impos- 
sible that he should live in Ireland. Should he 
ultimately fail in regard to his seat, he must— 
vanish out of the world, While he remained in 
is present condition he would not even endeavor 
. think how he might in such case best bestow 
elf. For the present he would remain with- 
he region of politics, and live as near as he 
could to the whirl of the wheel of which the 
sound was so dear to him. Of one club he had 
always remained a member, and he had already 
been re-elected a member of the Reform. So he 
took up his residence once more at the house of 

certain Mr. and Mrs. Bunce, in Great Marl- 
borough Street, with whom he had lodged when 
he f became a member of Parliament. 

‘*So you're at the old game, Mr. Finn?” said 
his landlord. 

; at the old game. I suppose it’s the 
me with you?” Now Mr. Bunce had been a 
y violent politiciang and used to rejoice in call- 
ing himself a Democfat. 

‘* Pretty much the same, Mr. Finn. I don't 








see that things are much better than they used to 
I They tell me at the People’s Banner office 
that the lords have had as much to do with this 


election as with any that ever went before it.” 
‘Perhaps they don’t know much about it at 
the People’s Banner office. I thought Mr. Slide 
and the People’s Banner had gone over to the 
er side, Bunce ?” 
‘Mr. Slide is pretty wide awake, whatever 
on. Not but what he’s disgraced him- 
self by what he’s been and done now.” Mr. 
Slide in former days had been the editor of the 
P ‘s Banner, and circumstances had arisen 
ne suence of which there had been some 
1aintance between him and our hero. ‘I 
you was hammering away at the Church 
1 at Tankerville.” 


I just said a word or two.” 

‘*You was all right there, Mr. Finn. I can't 
say as I ever saw very much in your religion; 
but what a man keeps in the way of religion for 
his own use is never nothing to me—as what I 
keeps is nothing to him.” 


-. **I'm afraid you don't keep much, Mr. Bunce.” 
‘* And that’s nothing to you, neither, is it, Sir?” 
‘* No, indeed.” 

‘* But when we read of Churches as is called 
State Churches—Churches as have bishops you 
and I have to pay for, as never goes into them—” 

** But we don’t pay the bishops, Mr. Bunce.” 

** Oh yes, we do; because, if they wasn’t paid, 
the money would cume to us to do as we pleased 
with it. We proved all that when we pared 
them down abit. What's an Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission? Only another name for a box to put 
the money into till you want to take it out again. 
When we hear of Churches such as these, as is 

not kept up by the people who uses them—just 
as the theatres are, Mr. Finn, or the gin shops 
—then I know there’s a deal more to be done be- 
fore honest men can come by their own. ~ You're 
right enough, Mr. Finn, you are, as far as 
Churches go, and you was right, too, when you 

it and run off the Treasury Bench. I hope 
you ain't going to sit on that stool again.” 

Mr. Bunce was a privileged person, and Mrs. 
Bunce made up for his apparent rudeness by her 

vn affectionate cordiality. ‘‘Deary me, and 

t is athing for sore eyes to have you back again. 

I never expected this. But I'll do for you, Mr. 
Finn, just as I ever did in the old days; and 
it was I that was sorry when I heard of the poor 
young lady’s death, so 1 was, Mr. Finn; well, 
then, I won't mention her name never again. 

Sut after ali there’s been betwixt you and us it 

uldn’t be natural to pass it by without one 
word; would it, Mr. Finn? Well, yes; he’s 
just the same man as ever, without a ha’porth 
of difference. He’s gone on paying that shilling 
to the Union every week of his life, just as he 
used to do, and never got so much out of it, nov 
as a junketing into the country. ‘That he didn’t. 

It makes me that sick sometimes when I think 

of where it’s gone, too, that I don’t know how to 

bear it. Well, yes; that is true, Mr. Finn. 

There never was a man better at bringing home 

his money to his wife than Bunce, barring that 

shilling. If he’d drink it, which he never does, 

I think I'd bear it better than give it to that 

nasty Union. And young Jack writes as well as 

his father, pretty nigh, Mr. Finn, which is a 

comfort”—Mr. Bunce was a journeyman scrive- 
ner at a lew stationer s—*‘ and keeps hisself; but 
he don’t bring home his money, nor yet it can’t 
be expected, Mr. Finn. I know what the young 
uns will do, and what they won't. And Mary 
Jane is quite handy about the house now—only 
she do break things, which is an aggravation ; 
and the hot water shall be always up at eight 
o'clock to a minute, if I bring it with my own 
hand, Mr. Finn.” 
And so he was est vlished once more in his 


again between those two difficult shells? Would 
the Countesses once more be kind tohim? Would 
drawing-rooms be opened to him, and sometimes 
opened to him and to no other? ‘Then he thought 
of certain special drawing-rooms in which won- 
derful things had been said to him. Since that 
he had been a married man, and those special 
drawing-rooms and those wonderful words had 
in no degree actuated him in his choice of a wife. 
He had left all those things of his own free-will, 
as though telling himself that there was a better 
life than they offered to him. But was he sure 
that he had found it to be better? He had certain- 
ly sighed for the gauds which he had left. While 
his young wife was living he had kept his sighs 
down, so that she should not hear them; but he 
had been forced to acknowledge that his new life 
had been vapid and flavorless. Now he had been 
tempted back again to the old haunts. Would 
the Countesses’ cards be showered upon him 
again ? 

One card, or rather note, had reached him 
while he was yet at Tankerville, reminding him 
of old days. It was from Mrs. Low, the wife of 
the barrister with whom he had worked when he 
had been a law student in London. She had 
asked him to come and dine with them after the 
old fashion in Baker Street, naming a day as to 
which she presumed that he would by that time 
have finished his affairs at Tankerville, intimating 
also that Mr. Low would then have finished his 
at North Broughton. Now Mr. Low had sat for 
North Broughton before Phineas left London, 
and his wife spoke of the seat as a certainty. 
Phineas could not keep himself from feeling that 





ple since first it was built,” said Mrs. Low, with 
energy; ‘‘ but they have fallen off its polished 
shafts in dust and fragments.” I am afraid that 
Mrs. Low, when she allowed herself to speak 
thus energetically, entertained some confused 
idea that the Church of England and the Chris- 
tian religion were one and the same thing, or, 
at least, that they had been brought into the 
world together. 

‘*You haven’t thrown the first stone,” said 
Mr. Low, ‘‘ but you have taken up the throwing 
at the first moment in which stones may be dan- 
gerous,” 

‘* No stones can be dangerous,” said Mrs. Low. 

**'The idea of a State Church,” said Phineas, 
‘*is oppposed to my theory of political progress. 
What I hope is that my friends will not suppose 
that I attack the Protestant Church because I am 
a Roman Catholic. If I were a priest it would 
be my business to do so; but I am not a priest.” 

Mr. Low gave his old friend a bottle of his 
best wine, and in all friendly observances treated 
him with due affection. But neither did he nor 
did his wife for a moment abstain from attack- 
ing their.guest in respect to his speeches at Tan- 
kerville. It seemed, indeed, to Phineas that as 
Mrs. Low was buckled up in such triple armor 
that she feared nothing, she might have been less 
loud in expressing her abhorrence of the enemies 
of the Church. If she feared nothing, why should 
she scream so loudly? Between the two he was 
a good deal crushed and confounded, and Mrs. 
Low was very triumphant when she allowed him 
to escape from her hands at ten o'clock. But 
at that moment nothing had as yet been heard 
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Mrs. Low intended to triumph over him; but, 
nevertheless, he accepted the invitation. They 
were very glad to see him, explaining that, as 
nobody was supposed to be in town, nobody had 
been asked to meet him. In former days he had 
been very intimate in that house, having re- 
ceived from both of them much kindness, min- 
gled, perhaps, with some touch of severity on 
the part of the lady. But the ground for that 
was gone, and Mrs. Low was no longer painfully 





old rooms in Great M irlborough Street; and as 
he sat back in the ar'a-chair, which he used to 
know so well, a hundred memories of former 
days crowded back upon him. Lord Chiltern for 
a few months had lived with him ; and then there 
had arisen a quarrel, which he had for a time 
thought would dissolve his old life into ruin. 
Now Lord Chiltern was again his very intimate 
fricnd. And there had used to sit a needy mon- 


severe. A few words were said as to his great 
loss. Mrs. Low once raised her eyebrows in pre- 


had thrown up his place, and then they settled 
down on the question of the day. ‘* And so,” 
said Mrs. Low, ‘‘you’ve began to attack the 
Church?” It must be remembered that at this 
moment Mr. Daubeny had not as yet electrified 
the minds of East Barsetshire, and that, there- 





ey-lender whom he had been unable to banish. 
Alas! alas! how soon might he now require that 
money-lender’s services! And then he recollect- 
ed how he had left these rooms to go into others, 
grander and more appropriate to his life when 
he had filled high office under the State. Would 
there ever again come to him such cause for mi- 
gration? And would he again be able to load 
the frame of the looking-glass over the fire with 
countless cards from Countesses and Ministers’ 
wives? Ie had opened the oyster for himself 
once, though it had closed again with so sharp 
& snap when the point of his knife had been with- 
drawn. Would he be able to insert the point 


fore, Mrs. Low was not disturbed. To Mrs. 
Low, Church and State was the very breath of 
her nostrils; and if her husband could not be 
said to live by means of the same atmosphere, 
it was because the breath of his nostrils had been 
drawn chiefly in the Vice-Chancellor’s Court in 
Lincoln’s Inn. But he, no doubt, would be 
very much disturbed indeed should he ever be 
told that he was required, as an expectant mem- 
ber of Mr. Daubeny’s party, to vote for the Dis- 
establishment of the Church of England. 

‘* You don’t mean that I am guilty of throwing 
the first stone?” said Phineas. 





** They have been throwing stones at the Tem- 





“MRS. BUNCE MADE UP FOR HIS APPARENT RUDENESS BY HER OWN 
AFFECTIONATE CORDIALITY.” 


tended surprise when Phineas explained that he | 
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| in Baker Street of Mr. Daubeny’s proposition to 
| the electors of East Barsetshire! Poor Mrs. 
Low! We can foresee that there is much grief 
in store for her, and some rocks ahead, too, in 
the political career of her husband. 

Phineas was still in London, hanging about 
the clubs, doing nothing, discussing Mr. Dau- 
beny’s wonderful treachery with such men as 
came up to town, and waiting for the meeting 
of Parliament, when he received the following 
letter from Lady Laura Kennedy : 


“ Drespren, November 18, ——. 

‘*My pEAR Mr. Finn,—I have heard with 
great pleasure from my sister-in-law that you 
have been staying with them at Harrington Hall. 
It seems so like old days that you and Oswald 
and Violet should be together—so much more 
natural than that you should be living in Dub- 
lin. I can not conceive of you as living any 
other life than that of the House of Commons, 
Downing Street, and the clubs. Nor do I wish 
to do so. And when I hear of you at Harring- 
ton Hall I know that you are on your way to the 
other things. 

** Do tell me what life is like with Oswald and 
Violet. Of course he never writes. He is one 
of those men who, on marrying, assume that 
they have at last got a person to do a duty which 
has always hitherto been neglected. Violet does 
write, but tells me little or nothing of themselves. 
Her letters are very nice, full of anecdote, well 
written—letters that are fit to be kept and print- 











ed; but they are never family letters. She is 
inimitable in discussing the miseries of her own 
position as the wife of a Master of Hounds; but 
the miseries are as evidently fictitidus as the art 
is real, She told me how poor dear Lady Bal- 
dock communicated to you her unhappiness about 
her daughter in a manner that made even me 
laugh, and would make thousands laugh in days 
to come, were it ever to be published. But of 
her inside life, of her baby, or of her husband 
as a husband, she never says a word. You will 
have seen it all, and have enough of the feminine 
side of a man’s character to be able to tell me 
how they are living. I am sure they are happy 
together, because Violet has more common-sense 
than any woman I ever knew. 

‘* And pray tell me about the affair at Tanker- 
ville. My cousin Barrington writes me word 
that you will certainly get the seat He declares 
that Mr. Browborough is almost disposed not to 
fight the battle, though a man more disposed to 
fight never bribed an elector. But Barrington 
seems to think that you managed as well as you 
did by getting outside the traces, as he calls it. 
We certainly did not think that you would come 
out strong against the Church. Don’t suppose 
that I complain. For myself, I hate to think of 
the coming severance; but if it must come, why 
not by your hands as well as by any other? It 
is hardly possible that you, in your heart, should 
love a Protestant ascendant Church. But, as 
Barrington says, a horse won’t get oats unless 
he works steady between the traces. 

** As to myself, what am I to say to you? I 
and my father live here a sad, sombre, solitary 
life together. We have a large furnished house 
outside the town, with a pleasant view and a 
pretty garden. He does—nothing. He reads 
the English papers and talks of English parties, 
is driven out, and eats his dinner, and sleeps. 
At home, as you know, not only did he take an 
active part in politics, but he was active also in 
the management of his own property. Now it 
seems to him to be almost too great a trouble to 
write a letter to his steward; and all this has 
come upon him because of me. He is here be- 
cause he can not bear that I should live alone. 
I have offered to return with him to Saulsby, 
thinking that Mr. Kennedy would trouble me no 
further—or to remain here by myself; but he 
will consent to neither. In truth, the burden of 
idleness has now fallen upon him so heavily that 
he can not shake it off. He dreads that he may 
be called upon to do any thing. 

‘*To me it is all one tragedy. I can not but 
think of things as they were two or three years 
since. My father and my husband were both in 
the Cabinet, and you, young as you were, stood 
but one step below it. Oswald was out in the 
cold. He was very poor. Papa thought all evil 
of him. Violet had refused him over and over 
again. He quarreled with you, and all the 
world seemed against him. ‘Then of a sudden 
you vanished, and we vanished. An ineffable 
misery fell uj on me and upon my wretched hus- 
band. All ou: good things went from us at a 
blow. I and iny poor father became, as it were, 
outcasts. But Oswald suddenly retricked his 
beams, and is flaming in the forehead of the morn- 
ing sky. He, I believe, has no more than he has 
deserved. He won his wife honestly—did he not? 
And he has ever been honest. It is my pride to 
think I never gave him up. But the bitter part 
of my cup consists in this: that as he has won 
what he has deserved, so have we. I complain 
of no injustice. Our castle was built upon the 
sand. Why should Mr. Kennedy have been a 
Cabinet Minister—and why should I have been 
his wife? There is no one else of whom I can 
ask that question as I can of you, and no one 
else who can answer them as you can do. 

‘“*Of Mr. Kennedy it is singular how little I 
know and how little 1 ever hear. ‘There is no 
one whom I can ask to tell me of him. That 
he did not attend during the last Session I do 
know, and we presume that he has now aban- 
doned his seat. I fear that his health is bad— 
or perhaps, worse still, that his mind is affected 
by the gloom of his life. I suppose that he lives 
exclusively at Lough Linter. From time to time 
I am implored by him to return to my duty be- 
neath his roof. He grounds his demand on no 
affection of his own, on no presumption that any 
affection can remain with me. He says no word 
of happiness. He offers no comfort. He does 
not attempt to persuade with promises of future 
care. He makes his claim simply on Holy Writ, 
and on the feeling of duty which thence ought to 
weigh upon me. He has never even told me that 
he loves me; but he is persistent in declaring 
that those whom God has joined together nothing 
human should separate. Since I have been here 
I have written to him once—one sad, long, weary 
letter. Since that I am constrained to leave his 
letters unanswered. 

** And now, my friend, could you not do for 
me a great kindness? For a while, till the in- 
quiry be made at Tankerville, your time must 
be vacant. Can not you come and see us? I 
have told Papa that I should ask you, and he 
would be delighted. I can not explain to you 
what it would be to me to be able to talk again 
to one who knows all the errors and all the efforts 
of my past life as you do. Dresden is very cold 
in the winter. I do not know whether you would 
mind that. We are very particular about the 
rooms, but my father bears the temperature won- 
derfully well, though he complains. In March 
we move down south for a couple of months. 
Do come if you can. 


** Most sincerely yours, 
‘*LauRA KENNEDY. 


‘If you come, of course you will have your- 
self brought direct to us. If you can learn any 
thing of Mr. Kennedy’s life and of his real con- 
dition, pray do. The faint rumors which reach 
me are painfully distressing.” 

(To BE CONTINUED.) 
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